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EDWARD and ELIZA. 
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LETTER I 


"noi to Et1zA. 
\ Epxived of my dear Eliza's 
' converſation, I receive no ſmall 
eomfort- from her letters. They al- 
ways afford mei the higheſt entertainment, 
during the intervals of leiſure from the 
buſy ſcenes am by neceſlity engaged in; 
and Mihautthen, I ſhould enjoy na happi- 
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neſs in ber abſence. Ves, Eliza, your 
letters give me all the pleaſure I enjoy ,— 
they reconcile me to a ſituation which 


would otherwiſe he inſupportable, How 
often do 1 exclaim with Romeo, | 


Fathers have flinty hearts 
Children muſt neer be bleſt. 


Yet ftill, I hope that time may turn the 
hearts of thoſe who now treat us with ſo 
much ſeverity.—Did I not keep up my 
ſpirits by forming ſchemes of future fe- 
licity, I ſhould certainly degenerate into a 
miſanthropiſt. — I meet with ſo many 


things every day to ſour my temper, from 


my connections with people in whoſe faces 
Iam tyrced to mile, at the ſame time that 


War retire to my lodgings quite: ont. of 


humour with ſociety, za mere m.. 


To be ont of humour with the world 
in general, becauſe we ate diſgifted with 
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to correct my diſpoſition; but as our tem- 
pers are vety apt to be affected by the com- 
pany we keep, I am afraid, I ſhall not be 
able to bear the . irifolence of office” with 
the compoſure of a philoſopher. Com- 
fort me, Eliza, with one of your chear- 
ful letters; for I want conſolation.—1 
feel every day more and more the loſs of 
your company; and all converfation but 
your's, ſo peeviſhiam 1 grown, is hateful 
to the ear of 9 0 

. EDWARD. 


LETTER I 


Fr1za' to EpW ARD. 


| Am forry you give way to gloomy ideas. _ 
Can Edward be a Diogenes? the laſt 
man in the world whom I ſhould ſuſpect 
ff adopting the manners of Cynic, —But 
9 B 2 your 
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your laſt letter is written in ſo vapouriſh 
and fretful a ſtyle, that I am afraid ſome- 
thing uncommonly diſagreeable has hap- 
pened, to extort ſuch ſtrictures againſt ſo- 
ciety.—Conſider, my dear Edward, that, 
if we expect to receive pleaſure from the 
world, we muſt be willing to give it; 
otherwiſe, we are not upon equal terms.— 
You are not, I know, naturally inclined to 
view things in a dark light.—I hope J 
ſhall make you ſmile, by coupling thoſe 
words ſo cloſely together ; and therefore 
am the more ſurpriſed at the peeviſh pa- 
ragraphs. in your letter —I am glad, how- 
ever, that you unboſom yourſelf with ſo 


much unreſervedneſs, for I dearly love the 
language of the heart; and you may be 


ſure, that the language of yours is parti- 
cularly intereſting to 
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eee HOON 
1 LETTER III. 


EpWAR PD to ELIZ A. 


Letter from Eliza is the beſt cor- 
dial for low-ſpirits I know of. — 
= What ſtrange creatures we are! But how 
& ſhould we be otherwiſe in ſuch a change- 
able climate? You ſee I am a true 


e 
OE Engliſhman, by quarrelling with the wea- ; 
pa- ther,— Without joking, however, I believe 1 
.oW- That has no ſmall effect on the bodies, 
2 and conſequently the minds of my foggy 
5 countrymen.—I am in a mood fo dif- 
y be | ferent from that in which I wrote my laſt 
"NIL letter, that I could, in the language of 


Lee, “ ſnuff the moon ;** ſuch a turn has 
zA. your laſt letter given to my de-ears, as 
' I Slipſlop calls them. I am quite elevated. 
and have nothing to do with your dark* 
liebt. — But, hold thy pen a little, Ed- 
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ward ;—or, elſe Eliza will think that thou 
has quitted thy tub for a tavern —To be 
ſerious therefore—— 


You letter found me at our amiable 
friend's Mrs. C-—, who is, you know, 
a very ſenſible woman; and I had the 
pleaſure of drinking tea with half a dozen 
people of both ſexes, as ſenſible as her- 
ſelf; and yet believe me, Eliza, I never 1 
ſpent a duller afternoon in my life.— Tis 
true, the company were mixed; and to 
that I attribute the emptineſs of the tat- 
tle ; for on thoſe cccaſions there is hard- 
ly any converſation. The dearneſs of pro- 
viſions, the degeneracy of the age, and 
the uncertainty of the weather, with a 
few news-paper paragraphs, furniſh - a 
great deal of inſignificant chat; but no 
ſubjects intereſting or amuſing. were diſ- 
cuſſed;; ſo that you will not wonder that 
I» went home in a very muzzy humour 
but that muzzineſs ſoon went off, — 

wo thanks 


EDWARD AD ELIZA. 5 
thanks to your friendly hand, as friendly 
as it is fair, | 
EDWARD. 


©00000000000000 
LETTER ATV. 
Erz A to EDWAR D. 


XIYHA T would I give to enjoy ſuch 
VV a muzzy afternoon with my friends 
in LonJon ?—Locked- up from the world 
in this mournful manſion-houſe, I feel 
all the miſery, without enjoying any of 
the comforts, of a monaſtic life. — I have 
privacy, but I have no peace. My vigi- 
lant aunt watches me with ſuch cruel aſ- 
ſiduity, that it is with the utmoſt difficul- 
ty J contrive to forward my little diſ- 
patches to you.— Tis a horrible thing to 
be ſo watched ; and yet I make my ſelf 
tolerably eafy under my confinement; be- 

B 4 cauſe 
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cauſe J hope that Providence will reward 
our conſtancy and truth; and becauſe 1 
am determined that nothing ſhall make 
me falſe to thee. Armed with this reſo- 
Jution, I ſhall, I truſt, riſe ſuperior to all 
the efforts of parental tyranny,—How 
unluckily fortunate, for me, was my fa- 
ther, when he received ſo conſiderable ' 
an addition to his patrimony : ſo unex- 
pected an acquiſition has converted the 
moft indulgent parent in tO — a 
character which a good daughter is unwil- 
ling to deſcribe and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all his ſeverity, ſuch is my opinion of 
the rectitude of his heart, that I am in- 
clined to believe, he intended to make us 
happy in the completion of our wiſhes, 
before he was dazzled with the ſplendor of 
wealth. Why elſe did he ſo warmly en- 
courage the intimacy between us, and 
wit h ſo much ardor expreſs his ſatisfac- 
tion at our approaching union? — But I 
will not indulge this melancholy ſubject. 


EDWARD» and ELIZA. 9 


Alt is more prudent, and certainly more 
pleaſing, to look forward with hope, than 
to look back with diſcontent.—You will 
ſay 1 am very philoſophical :—I endea- 
your to be ſo, as much as the infirmities 
of human nature will permit me. To bear 
the diſappointments we meet with, with- 
out murmuring at the decrees of Provi- 
* dence, is our duty; but we give no 
proofs” of our underſtanding, * when we 
pretend to be void of ſenſibility. | 

1 AM; unawares, ſliding into a very ſo- 
lemn ſtile ; but I hope my letter will not 
fill you with any melancholy thoughts.— 
I am, you know, naturally given to make 
refleQions ; ſometimes very ſerious ones; 
but I would not have you, at any time, 
alarmed about them, and imagine, that 
I am in a ſtate of deſpondence, when 
I croud my page with them: I am rare- 
ly very merry, but was never more chear- 
ful.— How ſhould I be merry within theſe 


walls ? 


10 LETTERS BzTwzzn 
walls? — Write ſoon; — write much; 
yon cannot write too much to your 


ELIZA. 


P. S. Many thanks for the book you ſent 
me. The author muſt ſurely be a moſt 
agreeable companion. 


Fre 


EpwarD to ELIZA. 


Harwtwc moraliſt ! Thou art 
ornament to thy ſex— 


O ! were they all like thee, men would adore 
them, | | 


And all the buſineſs of their lives be loving. 


Excuſe the raptures you have raifed” your 
ſelf; and believe me when 1 tell you, 
that 


ir 


EDWARD Ax D ELIZA 11 


that your laſt letter has yery much in- 
cieaſed the high opinion I ever had of 
your underſtanding and your heart. — 
With that part I am uncommonly pleaſed, 
where you ſpeak with ſo much tenderneſs 
of your father, and diſcover ſo much un- 
willingneſs to think hardly of him.— 
Such filial affection is rare; but ſurely, 
it will be rewarded.—I will try to think 
of him with as much candor; but, can 
he who makes my Eliza unhappy, deſerve 
it -I muſt change the ſubject, for fear 
I ſhould expreſs myfelf with too much 
acrimony.—I would not offend Thy ears 
for the world. —I am very glad to find, 
though not in the leaſt ſurpriſed, that you 
admire the book I ſent you ; but, if, you 
ſuppoſe that the author of it is an agree. 
able companion, you are much miſtaken. 


As a writer, he is excellent; as a com- 
panion, execrable.— He has ſo ſtrong a 
paſſion for ſhining in converſation, that 
he never pleaſes : and diſplays his acade- 
mical accompliſhments with ſuch a pe- 

dantic 
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dantic parade, that his arrogance and 
ſelf-conceit are not to be endured.—I de- 
ſire never to ſee him but in print. How 
few are happily diſpoſed to give pleaſure 
in converſation! I ſay diſpoſed ; becauſe, 
in general, the mere diſpoſition to give 
pleaſure will make us agreeable ; and 
without it we can never expeCt to receive 
it.— The efforts we make to entertain, 
often excite diſguſt ; but by diſcovering 
a deſire to be entertained, we pay a com- 
pliment to thoſe we converſe with, which 
produces the moſt agreeable conſequences. 
— For, by always liſtening to others with 
patience, we ſhall always be liſtened to, 
when we ſpeak ourſelves, with attention. 
—8o much for converſation ; on which, 
if I go on, I ſhall be a downright drowſy 
eſſay-writer, and a very dull correſpond- 


ent.— I muſt lay down my pen awhile, 


for I-hear your lively couſin Sophy upon 
the ſtairs : her vivacity will give a new 
turn to my thoughts; and 'tis moſt pro- 


bable that the remainder of my letter, — 


when 


/ 
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when I have time to finiſh it,—will give 
a turn alſo to your's ; for, entre nous, we 
begin, I think, both of us, to grow rather 
grave characters. 


1 Tux lively girl is gone, and has, in- 
I deed, given a new turn to my thoughts. — 
I Such a turn, Eliza ! — What think you 
3 was her intelligence? — Your father ſet 
1 out this morning for ————, with old 
© Sir Luke, whom, by your couſin's ac- 
3 . count and I fear her information is not | 
3 to be doubted, — he has admitted, for 
A the ſake of his title and his eſtate, con- 
3 tiguous to his own, as a lover to 
4 Have I not reaſon to be alarmed - Can 


A Edward be compoſed when Eliza is on 
the brink of being ſacrificed to old age, 
uglineſs, and ——— riches ? ——Ay— 
N there's the rub, —If I write wildly, you 
a cannot wonder; for when the mind is 
ſtruggling between hope and fear, the diſ- 
turbance of all its ideas — Interrupted 
again I— There is an anxious eagerneſs 
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in John's looks which diftrat me! — 
O ! Eliza, = now, indeed, I want con- 
folation more than ever ; — the beſt of 
mothers is ſeized by the hand of death, 
and I am ſuddenly ſent for to take a laſt 
farewel. — Pity, — I am ſure you will 
pity the diſtreſſed ſituation of your deep- 
ly-afflifted 


EDwaARD. 


P. S. Before I ſet out, I ſnatch this 
moment to inform you, that, by a ſecond. 
meſſenger, I find the dear woman is re- 
covered from the ſtroke ; but lies in fo 
dreadful a condition, that the phyſicians 
cannot pronounce her out of danger 
I fly to give her all the relief in my power. 
—How little, — how very little, — is 
all human greatneſs in the hour of diſſb- 
lution ? 


LEr. 


EDWARD AvD ELIZA. 
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LETTER VI 


Ei1za to EpwarD. 
W EL L ſaid, rapturous Edward, — 


«« Very fine, very pretty indeed :- 


By the aſſiſtance of Mr. Rowe, yon 
X have paid me a very high heroical com- 
& pliment. — I will ſtudy to deſerve it — 
I am, very glad any thing I faid in my 
laſt letter has increaſed your good opi- 
nion of me; and that I hope, whatever 
be my lot, I ſhall never loſe —You did 
right to check your acrimony ; for you 
would greatly offend my ears by ſharp 
expreſſions againſt him, whoſe” paſt indul- 
gences are ever to be remembered with, 


gratitude. . 


ALL 


16 -< LETTERS Berwzex- 
AlL the time I was reading Mr. D's 
ingenious book, I pleaſed myſelf with 
thinking what an agreeable companion he 
would: ſometimes be to my Edward, in 
his hours of relaxation; but your account 
of him has given me ſuch a diſguſt to the 
man, that I ſhall not take half ſo much 
pleaſure in his writings, as I did before 
this information: and the next time / I 
meet with an ingenious book, I ſhall care- 
fully avoid all enquiries about the au- 
thor, for fear Iſhould be again * 


and diſguſted.— 


 Sornia's ö was true My 
father 8 here laſt night, with Sir 
Luke.— | 


"Hwa you FAR slarmied me about your 
dear mother Such blows,” at her time 
of life, are indeed to be dreaded; ; but as 
he, has, I Fnd by your poſtſcript, reco- 

| vered from this ſtroke, . heaven will, I 
hope, preſerve her life for the happineſs, 


O 
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df her Edward: and, of conſequence, 
for the felicity of 

— EL1ZA. 


P. S. Sir Luke is your rival. 


LETTER. VI. 


EpwAR D to ELIZ A. 


ACER S and tortures — Sir Luke 
my rival! 


« Forbid it, heav'n ! and forbid it, love 1” 


THER are paſſages in your laſt letter 
ſo myſtical and alarming, that I am in 
a ſtate of mind little ſhort of diſtraQtion z 
—when you mention my good opinion, 
That (you ſay) I hope, whatever be 
“% my lot, I ſhall never loſe ”—What- 
ever be my lot —I have revolved theſe 
words over and over, and the more I 


Vor. I. 0 revolve 


A 
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revolve them, the more they torment me. 
— The cool manner too in which you 
barely confirm your couſin's intelligence, 
is ſo different from your uſual ſtrain of 
writing to me, that I am at a loſs how 
to account for it : — the more at a loſs, 
becanſe it is the firſt time; and till 1 
receive a more ſatisfactory letter from 


you, I ſhall have no peace. On the re- 
ceipt of this, therefore, keep me no longer 


in ignorance, but let me know the worſt, 
—Any thing is better than ſuſpence.—I 
hardly know what I write, ſo unquiet is 
my mind, and ſo confuſed its ideas :— 
reſtleſs, diſturbed. — Yet I will hope;— 
for ſure Eliza, after all her proteſtations, 
after all the proofs ſhe has given me of 
her ſincere affection, can never forget 
thoſe proteſtations, nor a& in oppoſition 
to thoſe proofs. — Your father, — I will 
not ſhock your filial ears, - but, may I 
not call him cruel ?—Yes, Eliza, he is 


cruel, to make duty and affeQtion incom- . 


patible. — But I waſte the time. — Sir 
Luke, 
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Luke - title,— eſtate — let me not 
think on that ;— That way madnefs 
lies. — Ig 
EDwaARD. 


1 P. S. My mother, thank God, grows 


3 better every day ; but I dare not tell her 


$ | what I feel on your account. 
LETTER vm. 
ELIZ A to EDwaRD, 
oO R Edward! and fo you are re- 
ally alarmed about Sir Luke ; 


But pray make yourſelf quite eaſy on his 
account , for, I aſſure you, he is by no 


means a formidable rival. I am alittle 
angry with you, however, for making 
yourſelf unhappy about ſo contemptible a 
creature; and for entertaining any doubts 
concerning my fidelity or my love : but 

- C 2 I forgive 
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I forgive you. The diſturbance of your 
mind is an additional proof of the ſtrength 


of . your. affeQtion. — Sir Luke is the moſt 


horrid object I ever ſaw on two legs,— 


Rather than encourage his addreſſes, I 
would ſubmit to the greateſt inconveni- 
ences, He is odious to the laſt degree ; 
doubly odious by the ridiculous efforts he 
makes to render himſelf agreeable in my 
eyes—You need be under no terrifying 


apprehenſions about a man ſo frightful in 
his perſon, and ſo forbidding in his addreſs. 


I am very glad to hear that your mo- 
ther is in ſo fair a way, and hope that 


you will, by communicating the contents 
of this letter, contribute to her recovery; 


for I know ſhe is very much intereſted in 


our affairs.—I, once, had a mother 


would ſhe were now alive ! 


Sor ux is come to ſtay a week with us; 
ſo that I expect by the ſprightlineſs of 
her converſation, to catch ſome of her 

: 28 vivacity, 
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vivacity, and by that means become a more 


% lively correſpondent, —She is a moſt en- 
tertaing girl , has ſuch a fine flow of ſpi- 
Tits, and ſuch a fund of good-nature, that I 
ſhall be ſorry whenever ſhe leaves us :— 
ſhe is very ſincerely your friend; and ſays 
ſo many handſome things of you, that if 
I was the leaſt inclined to jealouſy, I 
ſhould feel rather queer when ſhe runs 


on in your praiſe ;—but, inſtead of being 
3X jealous, I enjoy her panegyrics.— 


* I TAKE an opportunity to ſend this let- 
b ter by Harry H , from whom I have 
: received many civilities here.—He is as 
- XR good-natured a young fellow as ever lived; 
5 A and every body in this neighbourhood 
zs fond of his company, becauſe he has 


*% the happy art of making all thoſe with 
whom he converſes, pleaſed with them- 
ſelves. He is the Wimble of W—ſhire, 


and in every part of the county leaves the 
moſt agreeable traces of the goodneſs of 
his heart, and laborious inaQtivity, if I 


C 3 may 
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may uſe the expreſſion ; for Harry is al- 
ways doing a thouſand little kindneſſes 
which require no fatigue, but which en- 
dear him to all his acquaintance. To the 
ſervice of our ſex he devotes a great deal 
of his time; and if he ſees by our ſmiles, 
that we are pleaſed with his endeavours to 
give us pleaſure, he thinks himfelf with 
thoſe ſmiles ſufficiently rewarded. He 
works a ſkreen, and knits a pair of mit- 
tens to a miracle; and you may therefore 


recommend him to miſs —, as a very 1 

_ uſeful hand: but I ſay nothing of his 
head. — Adieu. — Forget Sir Luke, and t 

remember If 

li 
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Nee 


Err. 
EDdwARD to ELIZA. 


« Avaunt, my fears! Edward's himſelf again.” 


HANES, many thanks, dear Eliza, 
for the glad tidings conveyed to me 
in your laſt letter.—Nothing could equal 
the impatience with which I opened it, but 
the pleaſure with which I read it.—I ſhall 
love Harry for bringing -it, as long as I 
live.—I am quite a new creature. How 
could I be ſo egregious a fool as to give 
way to ſuch — But they are all vaniſhed. 
lam ready to —— By the entrance 
of an intruder I muſt lay down my pen. 
—Old D—! you know him well; and 
therefore will compaſſionate my ſitua- 
tion.— 


C 4 * THANK 
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THANK heaven ! the dull drone is de- 
parted : the walking book-caſe has taken 
himſelf away, after having made more 
than a viſit,— a viſitation.ä— When I 
„ notwith- 


compare him with Harry 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of his intelleQs, 
he ſuffers, in my opinion, by the compa- 
riſon; for Harry, with all His aſſiduity to 
pleaſe, is never impertinent ; but this 
bookful blockhead is, with his learned 
lumber, the moſt troubleſome fellow I 
ever met with. He has read a prodigious 
number of books without the leaſt taſte, 
without any diſtinction; and therefore, 
though he has ſomething to ſay on every 
ſubject, he is on eyery ſubject trifling 
and unimportant. If the knowledge which 
he has acquired by perpetual reading was: 
well digeſted, and under the direction of 
good ſenſe, he would be a very entertain- 
ing and inſtructive companion; but, as 
he has only juſt ſenſe enough to think himſelf 
wiſer than every body with whom he con- 
verſes, he talks away, immoderately lo- 
quacious, 
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quacious, with all the vanity of a fool, 
and the arrogance of a coxcomb. 


I am very glad to hear that Sophy is 
at 8 » and beg you would thank 


her for ſaying ſo many — ſhe is a good 


girl, and, I am ſure, means well. —You 
will find your time ſteal away very agree- 
ably in her company.—I could ſay many 
handſome things of her too, but ſuppreſs 
them, becauſe I wonld not make her 
vain ; for you will, I know, read this let- 
ter to her. 


I SHALL certainly recommend Harry 
to Miſs 


characters; and Harry is, in his way, 
a curioſity.— Vou deſcribe his character 
with ſo much ſpirit, that, I hope, when 


, for ſhe doats on new 


you meet with any perſonages in the 
country - equally curious, you will put 
them down upon paper.—l ſhall be glad 


to hear how Sir Luke goes on.—I am 
perfectly eaſy about him but I ſhould 
be 
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be pleaſed to hear how he conducts himſelf, 


and how your father behaves upon your 


viſible diſapprobation of his choice ; for 
viſible, I am ſure, it is—You have too 
honeft a countenance to conceal it. 


My mother mends every day—I ſhort- 
ly intend to communicate the paſſages in 
your letter, which you rightly imagine 
will contribute to her recovery. | 


* 


Your's for ever, 


EDWARD. 


LET- 
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eee eee e NN NINO 
LETTER X. 


ELIZz A to EDwARD, 


OrwWITrHSTYAN DING you ſay you 
are „ perfectly eaſy about him,” 


I find you are ſtill harping upon Sir 
Luke. —— Sophy ſays, if ſhe was in 
my place, ſne would certainly give you 
cauſe to be jealous.— She has no pati- 


ence with you, for being ſo anxiouſly in- 
quiſitive about an object ſo every way 


beneath your attention. Indeed, my 


dear Edward, many women, in my ſitu- 
ation, would plague you heartily, for be- 
ing ſo ſtrangely alarmed about trifles ; 
but I know you too well to be ſurpriſed at 
the quickneſs of your ſenſibility, and love 
you too much to put that ſenſibility to the 
rack. —Be as perfectly eaſy, therefore, as 
you ſay you are; for Sir Luke decamped 

this 
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this morning, as he found he had no 
chance by all his own aſſiduities, added to 
thoſe of my father, to make me Lady 


—, except by parental compulſion ; and 
of that he had too much honour and hu- 
manity to avail himſelf. Setting aſide 
his age and uglineſs, Sir Luke is a good 
ſort of a man; and though I never could 
receive him as a lover, I ſhall always 
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ſtand up for his behaviour as a man: hay 
and ſo I hope you will; for if he had Fra 
been as mercenary as my father, — I Miro: 
tremble to think of the conſequences — hir 


My father frets and fumes like a madman 
at his diſappointment, having flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of my not being 
able to reſiſt ſo advantageous a match; 
thinking, to be ſure, in the true ſpirit of 
avarice, that money is the foundation of 
felicity in this world; and that for the 
ſake of being My Ladied, about the 
town, I ſhould not heſitate a moment. 
My aunt fays and does all in her power 
to pacify him ; for I have been ſo happy 


* as 
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$ as to bring her over to my intereſt : 
but in vain. He is deaf to all 
« f the reaſons which ſhe urges againſt ſo 
7 prepoſterous an union; and I am much 
J 4 Lafraid, that if another money - match 
© ſhould offer, diſinheritance would follow 


e 1 5 a non - compliance with his lucrative 
d views, if my lover is prompted by the 
d 3 , ſame motives to make his addreſſes to me. 
7s 1 However, I am ſo well ſatisfied with 
— 1 Shaving had ſuch an eſcape,—that I am 
id 19 Frateſul to Providence for delivering me 
1 4 rom a marriage of miſery; and ſhould 
= 4 1 ink myſelf highly to blame, did I, like 
an 1 5 You, ingeniouſly torment myſelf with the 


ed 9 horrors of imagination.— Think as I do 


ng 3 n this occaſion, Edward, and let me 
Pear no more of your horrors. 

2 
of | 


IF 
„ 55 : 


1 am diverted with your calling old 
= D a walking book-caſe.— What 
ſtrange animal! —I did compaſſionate | 
dur ſituation, while you was worried by 
s loquacity. I don't wonder that Harry 


appears 
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= 
6 
Pp 


appears to advantage by the compariſon, 6 # 
By the hint I gave of his Head, you muſt | 4 
not ſet him down for a fool. Harry by 
no means is entitled to that appellation: I 4 
rather think he may be pronounced a wiſe pe 
man; for he never attempts to talk on 1 
any topic of which he has not a thorough 


knowledge.—His topics indeed are often | 9 6 f 
ir 


3 
7 
« 
>; 


1 
f 


71 
5 
Ew 


trifling, but by his manner of treating 
them they agreeably amuſe; and how ® 


much more tolerable is ſuch a man ö than 
the bookful blockhead, who es 


ſkims the ſurface of every ſubject which 
is ſtarted, but never dives to the bottom 1 


of it? 


municated your compliment to Soph): 4 
and ſhe ſimpered over it with no ſmall ſa- f 
tisfaction.— She is, indeed, a good girl, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; 5 and 
were it not for her company, I ſhould 
lead a moping life She has always 
ſomething ſprightly to fay ; and, when- 

ever 
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F eyer I am in the leaſt inclined to the Va- 
| 1 pours, I find her converſation of infinite 


ſervice. She is as fond of a garden as 
fl lam; and you would ſmile to ſee how 
Wbuſy we are abotit our flowers, of which 
. are both particularly fond. — As I re- 


Necive great delight from my ſenfe of ſmel- 
1 ing, which is very acute, I am never ſo 
1 appy as when I am ſnuffing up the aro- 
9 matic fragrance of a carnation, or the 
; 5 9 ich odours of a roſe.— Our garden is in 
| 1 Il its beauty, and I enjoy it —How I 


4 run on with my raptures | But thoſe, 
| Wurely, which are inſpired by a ſurvey 
5 1 pf the beauties of nature ought not to be 
: idiculed ?— They are rational and they 
L Pre innocent —When you are in a hu- 
F mour to conſider this ſubject, I wiſh you 
would commit your thoughts to paper, 
Ind fend them to 


ELIZA. 


1 
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LETTER XL. 


EpwarD to ELIZ A. 


FAIR Luke decamped Then all | | 
my doubts are fled. 4 


Sor is a ſaucy girl.—I wiſh ſhe was oc 
heartily in love : I ſhould then have an 4 1 
opportunity to triumph in my turn; for, 4 


take my word for it, ſhe will be horribly 5 
— let her make out the reſt of 5 | 


my meaning. 


WAS I alarmed at trifles?— I was. 
I ſee myſelf in a very ridiculous light, 
and bluſh at my behaviour. — And yet; 
Eliza, as ridiculous as I appear to myſelf 
on theſe occaſions, I would not, on any 
account, give up ſenſibility for indiffer- 
ence: 


. That 
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That heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
Which never felta pain ; 


and the tranſports I feel in one mo- 
ment of felicity over-balance the pangs 


I endure in whole hours of inquietude. 


I envy not the frigid philoſopher who 
laughs at love, its pleaſures and its pains z 


” . and vainly attributes that apathy to the 


; 5 ſtrength of his underſtanding, which is 


entirely owing to the coldneſs of his conſti- 


tution. 


Wy TI admire the old knight for his honcur, 
and could hug him for his humanity. 


= 1 am glad — may I not be glad! — 
” that your father frets and fumes ſo much 'K 
; and only hope, that whenever he intends 
to make us unhappy, his intentions may 
in this manner be defeated. Diſappoint- 
ment in every ſcheme projected againſt 
his daughter's peace, is all the harm I 

Vol. I. D wiſh 
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wiſh him; and I think, by wiſhing him 
no more, I am very moderate in my re- 
ſentment. — When avarice petrifies the 
heart, how ſtrangely it . prejudices the 
head ? 


By bringing over your aunt to your in- 
tereſt, you have ſtruck a blow of conſe- n 
quence ; and I congratulate you on the 


event. So powerful an ally is at this 


time a capital acquiſition, and in a fu- 1 
ture attack may be of the utmoſt uti-„ 


lity. N 


I An as grateful as you can be to 
Providence, for delivering you from a 


marriage ſo deyoutly to be dreaded ; and . 
Pray with great fervour, that you may "NF 
always in a fimilar ſituation, meet with 
a ſimilar deliverance... You have cured 
me of my horrors, and IT think as you 
would have me. 
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n 1 HAxRxx j is a wiſe man, and m * 
$; a pol 


| | You make me wild to be with you 
9 Yuring this flowery ſeaſon, and to enjoy 
# Wt —— your raptures and your roſes,— 
n- *F To Dutchman can be fondet of flowers 
Fan 1 am, — on this fide idolatry, to 
he Which ſome romantic Alpriſts have errried 
his 9 zeir admiration.—As I am doomed to 
. pent up in a populous city, I cannot 
li- % e ſo wide a ſurvey of the beauties of 
ee 451 would; bot of thoſe deauties,. 
Maienever they come in my way, I am 
to ver tired. —As my excurſions are con- 
, | fir ed within a few miles of London, my 
- v s cannot be very extenſive. 
2 LANA 01 814.44 
f "iT AM delighted with the thoughts of 
Pur receiving ſo much amuſement from 
a coniveflation; to which 4, ma 
eat meaſure; imprite an agrecable air © 
s in the ſtile of your laſt letter, by 
hich It is diſtingulthed from tlie e. 
D 2 ing 


nay 
vith 
ared 


you 


4 
e 
3 
4 
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ing ones. But even that, unleſs your b 


mind had been eaſed of the load of anxi- 1 
ety, would not, I know, have given ſuch "= 8 


vivacity to your manner. — That Eliza 
may never more have the tranquility of 


her mind diſturbed, is the ſincere wiſh, || L 
and the perpetual prayer, of her 1 1 | 


Ever-fond, and ever-faithful 


EDWARD, 
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EI 1z A to EDward. 1 
0 R the 8 of Edward | 3 
mind Eliza prays with equal ſince- 4 


F 


rity and equal fervour. Now you are , 
all I wiſh, you to be, but Fill w ' 
| th 


this blank with your own hand 3 
Wirt 
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"IS * W1LL you believe me when I tell you 
xi- that Billy is grown a mighty {hunter ?— 
uch He is abſolutely a Nimrod. Five- barred 
a 1 gates, which uſed to be ſo formidable, 
; of are now nothing in his way. Who would 
have expected ſuch an alteration in a man 


Jof his flight make and ſoftneſs of man- 
ners? — He ſpent an hour with us this 
Mm morning, and during the courſe of the 
| converſation, which you may be ſure 
1 turned upon his (preſent) favourite to- 
pic; I told him that I wondered how 
N 4 one of his delicate conſtitution could go 
4 : through the fatigues of the field with ſuch 
: | £ alacrity. Madam (ſaid he, with his 
W uſual ſententiouſneſs), „ hunting is the 
only amuſement which is a relief from 
a buſineſs ; the only relaxation without 
„ ſoftneſs ; the only diverſion which 
« gives a lively pleaſure without languor, 
« alloy, or ſatiety.” To theſe aſſertions 
I could not give my aſſent, and was 
therefore ſilent ; for Billy is the laſt man 
with whom I would diſpute, eſpecially on 
"x a hunting, 
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hunting, ſince on that ſubject I ſhould | 
certainly be thrown out. But I ſhould not 3 1 | 
be ſurprized to hear that, while he is re- 1 
lieving himſelf from buſineſe, and relaxing 
his mind in the purſuit of a fox, he fi- 9 
niſhes his lively pleaſures with a broken 
neck. This anecdote of Billy will di- 
vert you, I dare fay ; — as you are ac- *F 

quainted with the animal, and all his in- 

conſiſtencies.— This ſtroke in his charac- 8 
ter will, however, de quite new. 7 
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LETTER XII. 


 EDwARD to ELIZ A. 


9 HE tranſition from a frible to a 
A % fox-hunter is ſtrange — tis paſſing 
range!“ —I wonder, as Billy is always, 
roteus-like, ſhifting his ſhape, what 
9 Pill be his next metamorphoſis, I never 
n knew a more inconſiſtent animal, as you 
bl call him. I wiſh you would dreſs 
up 'a little ſtory, on his appearing in ſo 
many different and diſtin characters; 
: i for, from the ſketches I have ſeen of your 
4 poetical abilities, I am ſure it would be 
5 rettily Ovidian. 


I came home laſt night yery much va- 
poured, from a very agreeable viſit — 


r- £27 NS Les, 
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Yes, Eliza, I repeat it, vapoured. I 
ſpent the afternoon with the amiable 1 GG 
s, who, though they have been E 
married five years, are totally ſtrangers 
to that tædium of which thouſands join- 
ed together in matrimony, heavily com- 
plain within the twelve-month. — The 
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conjugal felicity of this uncommon pair 
is rather ſtrengthened than weakened by 
time; and from their conſtant aſſiduities 


* 
Wn E 
? TI 
: S 
— 
, a 


. * £: 246), 
- 1 


to endear themſelves to each other, there 
is no reaſon to doubt of its duration to the 1 A 
end of their lives.— Fanny was making a 3 43 
frock for a very pretty miniature of her- 
ſelf, and my friend was enjoying the play- a 1 
ful ſimplicity of a little cherub- faced boy, 
his own repreſentative in a larger ſize, | DV 
who by his inarticulate prattle gave his n! 
father a pleaſing opportunity to interpret 
his meaning; while Fanny took equal 4 
pleaſure to make the liſpings of her 
daughter intelligible.— A more agreeable u : 
family- piece I never beheld !—Such views Mou 
of domeſtic life always fill me with de- 

| light, 
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Wight, but at the ſame time ſtir up a paſ- 
1 * ſion in my breaſt which robs it of its 
en 8 Eranquility. — Envy, — Eliza, envy, is 
ers 9 $ the paſſion which wounds my peace, when 
in- 9 I ſurvey a ſcene of domeſtic felicity ; — 

m- 1 | but my envy is free from malignity, for I 
he 4 ever deſire to diſturb it. When ſhall we 
air 3 q 


* Mi EA 


de united 7— Is there no hope, no proſ- 


by ect of ſucceſs? — I do not ſink under 
ies 7 0 frowns of Fortune, —but I muſt ſigh 
ere 4 r her ſmiles. — Sighs are involuntary, 
the 4 Ind will not be ſuppreſſed. — I will not 
g 2 Nock the ears of Eliza with fruitleſs ex- 


er- [ ; Wlamations, but 1 muſt ſigh.— Did I not 
us anxiouſly wiſh for the completion of 
E. Y defires, I ſhould not deſerve your 
1ZC, 4 8 bve; for I ſhould not ſet a proper value 
his 0 n it.— The inſpired only in love or poetry, 

fel the paſſion: and thoſe will expreſs it 
ich a warmth peculiar to themſelves.— 
ou have inſpired me with the firſt; and 
Wil my allies of ſenſibility are proofs of . 


[our power over my heart,— 


pret | 
qual 
her 
able 
,eWS 
de- 
ght, 


Wurar 
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Wu a different picture of matrimo- M8 
ny from that above painted is exhibited by U 
Tom W—— and his wife !—Tom eats, | 4 
drinks, and fleeps, but never thinks. — 1 3 
He is all body. He has a pair of large i 
wall-eyes without any expreſſion in them, 
and a couple of fat, flabby cheeks that 4 
would put a trumpeter tgthe bluſh. You E 
expect no ſagacity in ſuch a face, and you N pe 
are not diſappointed. There is not 2 1 
ſyllable in it.— He Jooks nothing. A dog 1 
has as many ideas, and an elephant com- A 2 
pared with him js a Newton. 4 


Mrs. W——, his amiable moiety, is 7 | 0 
tout au contraire, both without and with- 
in.—She has a ſharp, ſenſible face, and 4 
ſeems to look through every body the looks Ar 
at; is never happy but when ſhe is read- "oF 
ing; thanks God a thouſand times in 3 e 


day that ſhe is born with a ſoul ſuperior Wi tre: 
to the common herd of women; talks per- ¶ ſpe 
Ch 


petually of the dignity of human nature; 
and treats Tom with a moſt cordial con- 
tempt 


t b 
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0 :zmpt for the paucity of his ideas, and 
x e depravity of his taſte. Tom loves to 
; * joy his friends, and indulge his genius. 
| | wer a bottle; his intellectual wife hates 
rge tr p do the honours of a table ; and if ſhe is 
Tuned on a favourite ſubject, you might 
well move the Monument as draw her 
4 om her qreſſing· room. With ſuch op- 
1 ſite tempers and different purſuits, how 
puld they be happy ? 


ov tell me I am all you wiſh me to be, 
4 I have filled up the blank. 
4 = What pleaſure you give me by thus 
cing with that f, for a removal of the 


aacles which prevent our union 


looks WW Axorurs alarm A paragraph 
and. =” morping's paper has juſt ſtruck my 
e: We are credibly informed that a 
treaty of marriage is on foot, and will 
ſpeedily be conſummated, between Sir 
Charles T and —” Let me 


in 4 
eerior 
s per- 
ture; 
con- 
tempt 


t blot this ſheet with the ſequel.—I 
have 


P "O 
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have torn the paper in a thouſand pieces, 9 
Oh Eliza ! pity my perplexity, — dif- 4 
perſe my doubts, — and relieve me _ ; 


444 


the agony of ſuſpence.— Thorns will be 


0 


/ Planted in my pillow till I hear from you A 5 
There lives not on earth a man more 75 12 
comfortleſs at this moment, than þ 


EDWARD. 


L& TT. By. 


ELIZ A to EDWARD. 


M ORE horrors ! 


O fye, Edward, fye, Edward, fye ! 


You deſerve the perplexity you feel fot 
your credulity and precipitation; — fo 
your haſtineſs in believing every thin 
which is deſt ructive of your repoſe. —" 


Till you correct that ſelf-tormenting pro- 
penſi; 
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9 f your cares.—You know what wiſhes 


4 7 
ces Penſity! in your diſpoſition, you will never 
«iy de happy: for even the completion of 
rom 
| bel! Four wiſhes would not be the concluſion 
i 4 


Ind what cares I mean. —Pay a proper 
Fegard to this advice, and tear no more 


4 Pews-papers. 


NxvxR were two matrimonial pictures 
iter contraſted, —Sophy and I enjoyed 
i 4 em both; for a marriage of happineſs 
p 3 id a marriage of infelicity are exhibited 
pvour deſcriptive pencil with equal ex- 
Þrcfon.— How worthy of imitation are 
he ** **;! how unenviable are the 
I Tom and his wife are ſuch 


1 zughable objects, that they would make 
7 dmirable figures in a farce. 


I Have more than once viewed the 
eel fo miable groupe, and always dwell on 
fo hem with delight. I very much inter- 
thing eſted myſelf in bringing my agreeable 


——icnds together; and it is therefore with a 
particular 


* 
— - — 


- 
_ 


— — A 
— = —— —— 
— — 


people ever entered into the marriage - ſtate 
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particular pleaſure that I hear of their 
mutual love and growing affection.— No 4 Pe 


with better diſpoſitions, and more flatter- F * 
iog proſpeQs ; 5 and from the few but '* 
ſtrong marks which you have given of 5 
their domeſtic characters, I am very much N 4 
inclined to believe, that their dere 
will be as permanent as it is pure. How 
rarely now ſuch pairs in wedlock meet! I 9 
— Whenever we ſo meet, I hope we hal 3 3 
meet like them ;—and by following theit | 


example, deſerve their felicity. 


ReADING the fifth book 4 the Pars | 


diſe Loſt, the other day, I was ſhocked & F 

with the following paſſage : 2 WM 
Evil into the mind of God or man . 
May come and go and leave dia 
No ſpot or blame bebind —— * 


Book vc ver. 117. 
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12 9 Is not this a ſtrange paſſage in a divine 
cm I would read, 


= Evil into the mind of a good man 
May come and go — &C. 


WB this light alteration, the abſurdity 
* attributing evil to an all-good Being is 
Wally removed. 


u I not a bold woman thus to at- 
K your favourite bard with all the pe- 
| 4 \ bptory pomp of a profeſſed critic ? 
ever, I ſubmit my alteration to your 
erior judgment — make much of this 
Ppliment — and ſhould be glad to 


| dw if we think alike upon this critical 
aſion.— 


6 BY ſuppoſing that I can dreſs up an 


idian ſtory with Ovidian prettineſs, you 
r-rate my poetical abilities. 


SIR 


| 4 
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SIR Charles —— arrived yeſterday | 5 1 


his Place in this neighbourhood. He i 1 
juſt returned from his travels, and is 1 
very pretty gentleman, with out having till 
leaſt daſh of the coxcomb in him.— T 2 
whiſpered that he is going to make bill 4 $ 
addreſſes to a Lady of your acquaintance : 
who, you may be ſure, is exceſſively en q | 
vied by all her dear friends on that account 


but as I have a great regard for ri Y 


| wiſh ſhe may fix his fluttering heart. | 
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Jen a 
_ STAND corrected for my impetuoſity, 


| be. and will endeavaur to check it for the 


LET 


ture — 
Can a mortal do more? 


Tut demolition of a news-paper was, 
= confeſs, a puerile revenge; 3 but will 
l ou not alſo own that the paragraph which 
ecaſioned it, was very provoking to a man 
Pf my ſuſceptibility ? — Excellent Eliza l 
You have rallied me into a reaſona- 
le way of thinking; and T hope I half 
mprove by the admonitions of ſo ſincere 
n inſtruQreſs.—How - happy ſhould I be 
ith your equal nn ; and from how 
or- I. 2“ 81 SB many 
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many anxious hours ſhould I be relieved 
by it! 


I uus correct you a little. —— The 
cares which ſo often interrupt my repoſe, 
would certainly be removed by the comple- 
tion of my deſires.— 


You ate ſly, Fliza. By the ſtudied 
obſcutity at the concluſion of your let- 


ter, you intended, no doubt, to try whe- 


ther I ſhould again expoſe myſelf to your 
raillery.—I ſhould, I believe, have given 
you an opportunity to laugh at me, had 
I not accidentally heard of Sir Charles's 
intentions, before the receipt of it. [I 


wiſh, as well as you, that the lady may i 
fix his heart; and have no diſlike to him 


for a couſin, though I could not think of 
him, with patience, as a competitor. 


Six Charles, for I can now launch out 
with pleaſure in his praiſe, is, as you ſay, 
a very pretty gentleman.—He has not, by 

making 
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making the tour of Europe, travelled him- 
ſelf into a contempt for his 6wh country; 
but is as ſtaunch an Engliſhman as ever. 
—How different from the young fellows 
of the age, of his figure and fortune, but 
without his learning and elegant accom- 
pliſhments, who, ſmit with the love of ſce- 
ing foreign parts, hurry 6ver to the conti- 
nent, like ſilly ſchool-boys, and throw 
away their money, and ſo make them- 
ſelves more extenſively ridiculous ?—The 


| man of taſte and underſtanding receives 


from travel conſiderable advantages ; he 
improves the firſt, and enlarges the laſt; 
but he who ſets out a fool, always returns 
a coxcomb 


Wirn regard to the paſſage which you 
pointed out from the Paradiſe Loſt, I am 
quite of your opinion. Suppoſing that the 
author meant by the word God, the Crea- 
tor of the world, the abſurdity is then 
obvious. But on looking into Dr. New- 
ton's edition I found the following note, 

| „ 1 
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by which I think the ſeeming abſurdity 
is ingeniouſly removed. 


God here muſt ſignify Angel, as it A 
« frequently does in this poem. For G 
& cannot be tempted with evil,” as St. 
James ſays (Chap. i. v. 13.) of the Su- = 
preme Being, And Milton had juſt be- 
fore (as Mr. Thyer alſo obſerves) uſed 
the term Gad in the ſame meaning; verſe MW 


Deigns none to eaſe thy load and taſte thy 
ſweet, 
Nor God, nor man? 


AGAIN, verfe 70, 


— able to make Gods of men. 


You have proved yourſelf, however, 
an accurate reader; and you will give me 
great pleaſure by tranſmitting to me ever} 
remark you make on every book which 
comes in your way. 

I weNT 
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I wENT laſt night, with our very agree- 
able friends, Mr. and Mrs. D-—, to 
the Provoked Huſband, and was highly 
entertained with that admirable comedy.— 
Though I have ſeen it often, I am never 
tired with it. As the characters are ac- 
curately copied from real life, they will 
always exiſt, and conſequently always 
pleaſe the lovers of nature. Provoked 
huſbands are every day to be met with, 
and wrong-headed journies to London are 
every day undertaken, The play was 
very well performed upon the whole, —. 
Yates entered into the ſpirit of Sir Fran- 
cis with his uſual fidelity. He ſtrictly ad- 
heres to the character he aſſumes, and ne- 
ver departs from it to introduce himſelf. 
To make an audience laugh, is within the 
abilities of every buffoon who can twiſt 
his face into a thouſand fantaſtic ſhapes, 
and throw out a thouſand impertinent 
tones; but to make them laugh in the 
right place, in the only place where they 
ſhould laugh, without contortion of coun- 

E 3 tenance, 
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tenance, and a ridiculous flexibility of 


voice, is in the power only of him who 
has thoroughly ſtudied his character, and 


feels it. 


Is my boyiſh days, I remember, I 
was wonderfully delighted with tragedies ; 
the deeper the better. The old Roman 
dreſſes charmed me, and the pompous 
perriwigs of the then ſtrutting heroes 
made them appear to me prodigious.— 
While drapery ſtruck my eyes, and de- 
clamation thundered my ears, I ſtared, 
I liſtened, and I was happy. My atten- 
tion was too much attached to ſcenery 
and ſound, to pay any regard to ſenti- 
ment.— The moſt affecting ſituation only 
made me yawn. — But now, the caſe is 


altered. The diſtreſsful ſcenes I have be- 


held in real life, have rendered me unable 
to bear the repreſentation of them upon 
the ſtage —The eye is melted, when the 
heart is moved. For tragedies therefore 
J haye loſt all reliſh, and from the ex- 
hibjtion 
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bidition only of the comic pieces receive all 
my theatrical entertainment. | 


3 | Tom W—— and his wife are, as you 
Wy obſerve, excellent figures for a farce. I wiſh 


Ws they were ſufficiently known, and of ſuffi- 
We cient conſequence, for the ſtage. If they 


were in high life, Foote would certainly 


WT fact them with high humour in the Hay- 
| : | Market. 


3 I $HALL be very glad to hear what pro- 
WS greſs Sir Charles makes in his addreſſes ; for 


F Iam now in thoſe addreſſes agreeably inter- 


WE cfted.—If Sophy ſtands not in her own 
; x light, ſhe may be Lady 1, and hap- 
WT pily ſettled, if ſhe has no pre- engagement 
to embarraſs her. Nothing but that can, 
1 think, oppoſe her happineſs; for the is 
W miſtreſs of her fortune, and has no rela- 
W tions to influence or controul her. She 
has no father. — That word calls up a 
train of thoughts which — Oh! Eliza, 
i E 4 hen 
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— when vill there be an N to "Was 


anxieties of . 
Br Ks 


HOOK 
T E T ; E R XVI. 


et to EDwarD, 


V O U did right to check yourſelf at 

the word father. — In ſpite of his 
unkind behaviour to me, he is ſtill my fa- 
ther ; and though he undeſignedly takes 
pains to weaken my filial affection, my 
filial duty ſhall be ever irreproachable.— 
To his care of my education I am in- 
debted for the little knowledge I am miſ- 
treſs of, and the few accompliſhments I 
poſſeſs. But more particularly am I in- 
debted to his paternal care for inſtilling 
into my mind the pureſt precepts of mo- 
rality and religion, and for animating me 
to the practice of them, by his own ex- 
_ ample. © Theſe are obligations never to 
be 
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4} forgotten ; theſe are debts, Edward, 
Never to be diſcharged. ? 


I AGREE with you entirely with regard 
Wo the Provoked Huſband, and could write 
Nets of paper iu its praiſe, It frequent- 
Wy affords me great entertainment in the 
loſet ; but from what I have heard of 
WW he original performers, I am afraid I 


all never ſee it done juſtice to through- 
Hut in the repreſentation. Lord Town- 
Wy, in particular, is a character which 
Wives ſo few opportunities for the mere 
g player to ſhew his theatrical powers, that, 
; >xcepting in the laſt act, very few have 
: zppeared in it to any advantage. The 
ran who hopes to perform the part of 
Word Townly with propriety, muſt derive 
is accompliſhments both from nature and 
rt. If he is not happy in having a good 
gure, and has not, by keeping the beſt 
ompany, acquired a genteel carriage and 
2 graceful addreſs, he will make a con- 
emptible appearance in thoſe ſcenes in 
which 
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which he has little to ſay and little to do. 
In ſhort, the actor ſhould be loſt in 
the gentleman. —— Of this caſt is Sir 3 
Charles Eaſy, a character which I have 
not yet ſeen performed with eaſe ; and 1 
believe you will be puzzled to point out 2 2 
man fit to undertake it.—In another let. 
ter, I may, perhaps, ſend you my ſenti- : 
ments on other ſtage- characters; but at 
preſent my head is running on real ones. 4 


SorHyY will not, I dare ſay, ſtand in 2 
her own light; but there is an obſtacl: 3 
which ſtands between her and Sir Charles, 
and which may perhaps prevent the union 
of two people who ſeem to be made for þ 
each other's happineſs. This obſtacle is 
a rich unmarried uncle, from whom Sir 4 
Charles has very flattering expectations 
Family-pride is the ruling paſſion of this 
old gentleman, and he oppoſes his ne- 
phew's intended alliance with all the ob- 
ſtinacy peculiar to thoſe who are infa- 
tuated with that paſſion. Sophy has beau- 
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. merit, and fortune; but as her birth is 
Wt brilliant, ſhe is not thought conſe- 
al enough for the Lady of Sir Charles 
. 1s not this ſame family-pride very 
aculous? I mean only when there is a 
oculous ſtreſs laid upon it.—I am quite 
Wt of humour with the abſurd old fellow, 
Wd wiſh heartily that Sophy + The 
recable girl is juſt come into the room 
I it of breath, and has therefore, I am 
e, ſomething of importance to utter: 
Y I muſt ſtop to hear what ſhe ſays.— 


O Lizzy l- Sir Charles is a charm- 
| ing man; — the beſt creature in the 
world. —Read this letter, and you will 
$ not wonder that Iam ſo flurried ; I was 


never in ſuch a way in my life.” 
« To Miſs Sophia — , 


% MA DA, 


* Iam juſt come from my uncle, after 
a long and ſerious conference with him, 


in which I endeavoured by all the rea- 


5 ſon 
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< ſon and rhetoric in my power, to n 4 
< concile him to the choice I have mad 
« and to receive his aſſent to an alliang 4 
from which I promiſe myſelf the hight 4 
* felicity: but his ruling paſſion gre 3 
«« ſtronger by oppoſition, and his prej E 
«© dices were too deep-rooted to be 1 
e moved. I ſhould have been glad | 
« his conſent on this occaſion, becauſe 
<< have had on every other his approb 
tion. — As I cannot procure that, 3 
< will indulge my own ruling- paſſio | x 
« and enjoy my own prejudices, the fi 
« of which is as ſtrong, and the laft 5 : 
« immoveable as he can be. As be 
cc very rich, I naturally formed pleaſin I 
66 expectations; but theſe expeQation 3 
ce are all at an end; for he declared wil 
cc vehemence, when I took leave * 
« him, that he would diſtribute eve 
cc thing he was poſſeſſed of among hoſpitu 
« and alms-houſes, if I purſued my 
ce tentions to degrade my family, Fo" 


% man! — he thought not how much 
66 he 
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he degraded himſelf by that peeviſh 
ſpeech. — My own happineſs 1s now 
the only point I have in view; to fa- 
cilitate my progreſs to which point you 
only have the power, and I hope, there- 
fore, your inclination will not be want- 
ing. — I wait with impatience to call 
you mine for ever. | | | 

CHARLES T—.““ 


= W as not Sophy right to fay that Sir 
barles was a charming man? and can 
; ou wonder at her flurries ? There is 
ot one man in the world who would, I 
Whink, have ated the ſame part in a ſi- 
3 ilar ſituation.—As my dear couſin's af 
1 airs are now in ſo good a train, I hope 
| ; n a ſhort time to congratulate her on her 
E appearance in a new character on the ſtage 
f life, to perform which with propriety 
nd ſpirit ſhe has many natural and ac- 
* auired advantages. 


I vASTLY 
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I va$TLY like the deſcription you gin 
of your feelings in your boyiſh days at 1 
tragie repreſentations. The deſcription 


is ſo lively, that I can ſee you ſtaring 1 
away and liſtening with the moſt eager at. | 
tention to the declamatory ſpeeches « 3 AC 
perriwig-pated heroes, who dependei ie 
chiefly on their lungs and their robes, 
their truncheons and their plumes, for the 3 d 
applauſe of the audience. are 
du 
on 


I Havx juſt read Johnſon's Raſſelas; L 
there are beauties in almoſt every page: | 5 
but they appear to me like ſo many ſhining 
excreſcences, and would make a better fi- 1 
gure, I think, if they were drawn toge- I 
ther in a body, than they now do, ſtrag- | 
gling without connection in ſeveral parts. 
The deſcriptions are rich, and the ſen- 
timents ſtrongly expreſſed ; but as all the 
characters are diſappointed in their ſearches 
after happineſs, I roſe diſlatisfied from 


the peruſal ; and the more ſo, as the au- 
Os thor 
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3 hor has finiſhed his book without a con- 
uon. 


== You deſired me, in a former letter, 
| & ſend my remarks on every thing I 
l ad to you; and you ſhall always find 
e ready to comply with your requeſt. 


You have brought off your favourite 
ard with flying colours; but perhaps 
du may not defend him fo ingeniouſly 
om my next attack. 

ELIZA, 


LET- 
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OOO + 
Tt 
LETTER xvi. il. 
EvwarD to ELIZz A. 3 4 

b 
I gives me great pleaſure to hear tue 
Sophy's affairs are in ſo fine a way; Wy 21 
and I ſincerely wiſh that ſhe may alway © 
find the felicity ſhe deſerves —I adm © 
the behaviour of Sir Charles, and eſteen i * 
him more than ever for it ;— I hol * 
there are many men who would har : A 
acted the ſame part in the ſame ſitu , = 
tion, notwithſtanding your partial com N fo 
pliment. We fo 
of 
Jack H is grown quite a Buck; th 
—you would hardly know him: he h th 
loſt all that ſobriety of aſpect, modeſty i fat 
manners, and decency of dreſs, for which th. 
you ſo mvch regarded him. — He ſpe nd ur 
his. days in diſſipation, and his nights rei 


de bau- 
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W dcbanchery, andis-tieverhappy but when 
be is revilling with [the -choice ' ſpirits of 
de age, who tell you with an air of 
triumph, that they make the moſt of 
life, at the ſame time that they are ſap- 
ping the foundations of it. The ſober 
E part 6f mankind, however, ate not in the 
i leaſt  cotrvinced of the cogency of their 


. | | * {1 WILLS vi 24-655 1 CE \ 2 
war arguments by *the conſequences of their 


In Conduct. If riot and extravagance, with 
aun every ſpecies of modern licentiouſneſs, ac- 
een WS twally tend to increaſe the number of our 


_— days, and promote out terreſtrial happi- 
han neſs, the fellows of Trolic and fire would 
Gr WY induce us to adopt their opinions, and to 
om follow their example. But as we ſee daily 
ſo many of them ſnatched from their ſcenes 

of pleaſure, and blaſted in their bloom ; 

Buck they give us no encouragement to purſue 
e hu their footſteps, leſt we ſhould meet their 
ty fate; and like them prove by our practice, 
whit that we are making the leaſt of life, when we 
ſpeno think we are making the moſt.—Theſe 
hts V8 refleQtions, occaſioned by the transforma- 
debate vor. I. F tion 
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tion of our friend Jack, bring to my 42 \ 
mind a ballad which I ſtruck off ſome 
years ago, on-reviewing a ſimilar cha- | g 
racter.— = 
Come, bring tother flaſk, tis a folly to flinch, 3 
While the moments are poſting away ; = 
Since life is but ſhort, I'll enjoy ev'ry inch, 
And will merrily moiſten my clay. L 
Let the mortified ſages with faces as long 
As my arm, look like frights if they will; 
I chiuk, with their gloom, that they are all is B. 
the wrong ; a | | 
And of gladneſs will here take my fill. 
Let the muzzy old dons, who for joy have n i . 
„ 8 5 
By themſelves fit, as ſtudied as bricks ; 
With ſuch moping dull milk- ſops my time Pl ou 
ne'i'er waſte, 1 . 
But with Mirth and his myrmidons mix. cli 
| | no 
We the 
of 
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We will booze away care; we will laugh away 
ſorrow, 


. * . . 8 „ 
E 2 — * 5 . . W 1 1 q AX * 0 1 - 
; . +: C 4, 


And like Bucks, live as long as we can; 
To-day is our own, but the fate of to-morrow 
*» Was never imparted to mani, 
ch, 3 
Let the flaſk then go briſkly with ſpirits around; 
Let us bury in bumpers all cate ; 
Let the night be with jeſt and with jollity 
crown'd ; 


Let us drink till like devils we ſtare. 


By the grapes gen'rous neftar grown | heartily 


mellow, N. 


To his friends of the bottle and bowl, 
A Jolly, red-letter'd face, frolickſome fellow 


> 0 = Thus ſorrow defied— —like a ſoul. 


Your remarks on Raſſelas are judici- 
ous : I prefer more chearful compoſitions. 
—My own diſappointments naturally in- 
cline me to be rather too gloomy ; 1 want 


> [ll 


not to make myſelf more ſo by poring over 
We the. diſappointments of others. —In ſpite 
of all Ny efforts to drive away diſquiet- 


1 ing 
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ing thoughts, they will return, and 
« murder ſleep.” Often, very often, are 3 
the hours which ſhould be devoted to reſt, i 
waſted in vain wifhes and fruitleſs com- : 5 
plaints.—Are not you now and then, by 2 
the intruſion of ſimilar thoughts, robbed of il 
your repoſe ?—E am fure you are, becauſe 2 N 
F am ſure your affection for me is ſincere; E 
as ſincere as mine is for you :z—our feel- x 
ings therefore muſt ſometimes be very much 2 

alike.—You are, I grant, of a more calm 
and comppſed difpofition: (happy diſpoſi- Wl 
tion 1)Man I am, and bear your vexations 0 
with more fortitude.— But with all the = 
calmneſs, compoſure, and fortitude of 32 I | 
philoſopher, you muſ? feel them like » 


Woman. 


Wren I am in a dull deſponding hu- 
mour,—too frequently am I in that hu- 
mour,—l have recourſe to the wild pro- 
ductions of uncommon geniuſſes, which are 
full of extravagant flights, in order to diſ- 
perſe my foggy refleQions, and generally 

| 6nd 
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WE find the greateſt relief from the moſt ro- 
= mantic compoſitions. Sometimes the ri- 


diculous conceits and groſs abſurdities even 
of a contemptible author have the deſired 
effect, and by operating powerfully on 
my muſcles, remove all melancholy ideas. 
In the heroic poems of Blackmore I 
always find paſſages very happily calcu- 
lated for the diſperſion of the above-men- 
tioned reflections, and the promotion of 
riſibility.— 


Is not the following compariſon, taken 
from Prince Arthur, curious? MThe au- 


| thor is deſcribing whales ſpouting * — 


Like ſome prodigious water- engine, made 


To play on heav'n, if fire ſhould heay'n invade. 


Is it not evident, by the coldneſs of this 
couplet, that the poetic fire never invaded 
Sir Richard's breaſt ?—However, greater 
poets than our knight, by abuſing the hy- 


perbole, are as juſtly liable to cenſure on 


— that 
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that account. Homer and Virgil afford 
inſtances of the ridiculous, . as well as 
Blackmore and The firſt, de- 
ſcribing a ſtorm in his Odyſſey, tells us, 
in order to give ſtrength to his deſcrip- 
tion, that all the four winds together 
were concerned in it. If Homer had 


conſulted a common failor before he finiſh- 
ed his deſcription, it would have been more 
agreeable to nature. — Unnatural, how- 
ever, as this contention of blaſts, in direct 
oppoſition to each other, muſt appear to 
every accurate reader, the ſervile author 
of the Eneid has not only copied but ex- 
ceeded the extravagance of his maſter on 
a ſimilar occaſion.— His winds not only 
blow all together, but 


From its loweſt bed upturn the foam.“ 


In this manner, Eliza, the greateſt 
poets, by attempting to be ſuperlatively 
ſublime, inſtead of raiſing our ideas, only 
excite our mirth. 

I AM 
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I am much pleaſed with a paſſage in 
Sir Charles's letter. — © Poor man he 
« thought not how much he degraded 
« bimfelf by that peeviſh ſpeech j'——— 
and may perhaps throw together a few 


| thoughts on family - pride in a future 
: epiſtle.ä—It is now high time to .conclude 


bit, for 1 think I have wrote a monſtrous 
deal. — And ſo, adieu. 


EDdwaARD. 


P. S. Remember me to Sophy.— 


LET- 
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4c E. TT ER XVIII, 


24005 to- EDWARD. 
OR laſt mifcellanequs letter gñe 

me a great deal of pleafore. It vu 

of a comfortable length, and I hope you 
will let me have more of them, You can: : 
not make them. tog long. 


Dip I not know that you have more | 
of the miſk-ſop than the Mohock in your 
compoſition,” I ſhould ſet you down for a 
very formidable buck; you have with ſo 
much ſpirit marked that contemptible 
character in your Bacchanalian ballad, 
which is extremely well calculated for the 
court of Comus, and which I read with 
double ſatisfaction, by refleQing that while 
you wrote it, you deſpiſed the object who 
occaſioned it.— 

vou 


WF tcibuted, to- his transformation. 
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You amaze me with the metamorphoſis 
of Jack — into a buck. — Who would 


: have thought it? I ſhall wonder at nothing 


for the, future. The ſobereft creature I 
ever knew. But ſuppoſe his connec- 
tions with and have con- 
Low 
many worthy and ſober young fellows are 
ruined by their connections? How care» 
ful, therefore, ought they to be in the 
cheice pf their companions? Thoſe who 
are of a ſocial, of a convivial turn, ſhould 
be particularly cautious, becauſe they are 
moſt likely to be thrown off their guard 
in the moment of frolic. and feſtivity.— | 
You, Edward, by chuſing your com- 
panions with difcretion, have had no 
reaſon to repent of your connection with 
them.—But in this age of luxury and 
diſſipation, a man of your tafle and tem- 
per cannot expect to form many agree- 
able intimacies with his own ſex.—I am 
ſorry to add, that the preſent licentiouſneſs 
of behaviour in the female world prevents 


me 
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me from contracting many agreeable ones 
with mine.— | 


My chief delight of the ſocial kind 
ariſes from the converſation of a few ſuit- 
able, ſenſible friends, and the free in- 
terchange of ſentiments on improving as 
well as amuſing ſubjects I never could 
bear the detached incoherent ſmall talk in 
a mixed aſſembly; being ſomewhat of the. 
Iriſh-man's opinion who ſaid, that talking 
ſpoils converſation. Such talking certain- 
ly does; for when 2 dozen people are 
eagerly waſting their breath on a dozen 
different ſubjects, your ears are worried. 
with a confuſion of ſounds, and you re- 
turn from your viſit tired to death with 
the lively dullneſs of it. Don't find fault 
with the oppoſition of thoſe winds for I 
aſſure you I have returned from .a room 
full of very lively people, as dull as 2 
poſt ; from people who, ſeparately, would 
have given me the higheſt entertainment 
by their company. ' 

No 


es i 
f ome home from Mr. 'T—s in this diſ- 
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No longer ago than laſt night did 1 


al condition — ſtupid to the laſt degree, 


: Ind fit for nothing :—for to nothing could 


ſettle, ſo crowded was my head with a 


Wultitude of claſhing ideas, which entirely 
Wcſtroyed attention, and indeed for ſe- 


| eral hours deprived me of reſt; for I 
Would not, amidſt a confuſion of thoughts, 
oſe my eyes. The converſation which 
| Naſſes among a few ſelect agreeable friends, 
ne remembers diſtinctly; and the remem- 
i rance is attended with pleaſing reflec- 
ons; but from ſuch a vifit as I endured» 


I cannot ſay enjoyed — laſt night— 


Puch a medley of mortals were never ſure- 


y huddled together !—Mrs. T—has the 
rangeſt turn of any woman I ever met 
ith, for clumping people together, the 
noſt unſuitable to. each other.—She has 


jo notion of ſorting her acquaintance; if 


he can cover her carpet ſhe is ſatisfied, 
nd is not over-nice with regard to their 
orals, —If they have fine cloaths, they 

are 
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are very good company.— Tour old a. | 
quaintance Lucy — was there, and is, | q 


think, more given to loquacity than ever... 
She always talked fluently; but I never hei 5 
her talk ſo faſt in my life. No ſubjed | 6 
comes amiſs to her; ſhe knows every thing =” 
and every body, and runs on from drei 2 
to diverſions, from the moſt ſerious event * 
to the moſt comic occurences, with ſuch! * 
rediculous rapidity — and you know wha 4 
a hoarſe, coarſe voice ſhe has—that het bY 
tongue ſtill rattles in my ear. Ben John — 
ſon, in his Silent Woman, deſcribed ho i 
a character with true humour. x 
but 
| | wea 
Oh! rid me of this torture quickly there, tion 
My madam with the everlaſting voice : cati 
The bells in time of peſtilence 'ne'er made all 
Like noiſe, as were in that perpetual motion. WF and 
5 — All my houſe [bre 
But now ſteamed like a bath with her tl! hs 
A lawyer could not have been heard, nor (ca Oy 
Another woman: ſuch a hail of werds "PP 
She has let fall — " 
| ar ber 


CY 
1 c-. 
1 
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„ ar the affembly laſt Wedneſday, Miſs 


1 ö 


— was the moſt ſtriking figure. She 


1 52 fine ſhowy girl, and has a great deal 
rf dignity in her preſence ; but dreſſes her 


ead in fo peculiar a ſtyle, and toſſes that 


head about ſo many different ways, in 
order to diſtinguiſh herſelf, that ſhe is 
called by ſome the blowzy beauty, and 
vy others the handſome hoyden. Was ſhe 


but contented with the beauties which 


| | nature has kindly beſtowed on her, ſhe 
would appear to the greateſt advantage; 


but by her acquired graces ſhe very much 


W weakens the force of her natural atirac- 
E tions.——She met with a ſhocking mortifi- 


cation, which occaſions much mirth at 
all the tea-tables in the neighbourkcod, 
and poor Charlotte has looked very filly 
ever ſince. A very handſome young fel- 
low, genteely dreſſed, who had all the 
appearance of a man of faſhion, ſingled 
her out for his partner; and thereby made 
her fo happy for the evening, that ſhe could 
not help diſcovering the high fatisfaCticn 

Ke 
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ſhe felt, by looking with an inſolent air eri 
triumph on every other woman in th ce 
room. — Her triumph, however, was at a N 
end ſoon after the concluſion of - th J 
ſcene which occaſioned it; for her charn.ſ 
ing partner, when he handed her to he a 
coach, hoped, in the moſt ſubmiſy 
manner, that he might have the honou 4 
to be—her mercer. Was not this a mor: . 
tifring ſpeech ? — Charlotte felt it & 
verely, and has been ſo laughed at about | 
her diſappointment that I queſtion whe ; 
ther her pride will ſuffer her to appear iſ 
again in a place in which ſhe met with 
ſuch a diſgrace; a diſgrace which wil, 
if ſhe has the underſtanding I think ſhe 
has, have a good effect on her, and make 
her more cautious in her condu&, and 
more diſcreet in her carriage,—She does 
not want ſenſe ; but a little more ſolidity. IN cour 
would be of infinite ſervice to her.— The inde, 
love of admiration is evidently her ruling W man 
paſhon ; and the air which ſhe aſſumes ſet ; 
in order to be admired, © beggars all def 
cription.” 
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ir ſcription.” In ſhort, by the very methods 


me takes to forward her deſigns, ſhe, 


at u | like a true coquet, defeats them: and as 


me by every movement ſhe makes affects 
the manners of a miſtreſs, ſhe ſeems to 


ake grgat pains to render herſelf unfit for 


WW wife—l mean not a modern wife; for 
; no woman would make a better figure in 
rat character, in the faſhionable world; 
1 dut according to our ideas of the con- 
: jugal ſtate, no woman would make a 


orſe. There is not I believe a more un- 


Nomeſtic creature breathing. So much for 


harlotte,—on whom I have dwelt fo 
long, that I truſt you will be heartily 
glad to find a tranſition to another ſub- 
ject.— Von will undoubtedly think that 
have borrowed ſome of lively Lucy's 
ſpirits, not being able, otherwiſe, to ac- 
count for the length of this epiſtle. It is 


indeed longer than uſual ; but when a wo- 


man's pen, as well as her tongue, is once 
ſet a- going But I will have compaſſion 
N on 
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EbwWaRD to ELTZA. 


M 


letter, with which I was truly comforted; 
and to the pleaſure 1 received from it, the 
length of it not a little contributed 
Pray proceed in charaQter-drawing ; fo 
happy hand that way Lucy 


you have a 


the very woman you paint her, and fron 


what I have heard of Charlotte, your pic 
ture of her is not over-charged. 


Von quotation from the Silent We 
man is very lucky—You could not have 


pitched upon a more appoſite pallage— 


I an 


ANY, many thanks, Eliea, fr : 
the ſprightly contents of your lM 
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1am particularly pleaſed with this line in 
it. 


Steam ad like a bach with her thick breath, — 


I HAVE not ſeen the lively Rattle a great 
WT while, and you give me no encourage- | 
ment to wiſh to come * the ſound of 
ner “ everlaſting voice.“ _How happy 
Wim 1, that my nadam is b totally unlike 
her !—May 1 not call Eliza fo without 
5 offence —Vou need never make apolo- 
| gies for being in ſpirits ; for I am ſure you 
will never give offence by a bail of words: 
Wen ſaid, Old Ben / | 


1 IsrENT the evening a few nights ago 
u 
2 with an old friend whom I have not ſeen 


for ſome years —He is one of the moſt 
companionabfe men Lever converſed with. 
With a large ſhare of natural ſenſe im- 
Wo proved by a liberal education, and in- 
creaſed by a knowledge of the world, he 


bas a moſt enviable memory, by which, as 
vor 8 ho 
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he is a very diligent ſearcher after anec-iſ 
dotes, he is always entertaining. — The 
following ſtory, which he communicated iſ 
relating to Colonel ——, who was kill 
ed during the war in Germany, is ſo ei. : 
tremely curious, that I committed it vi 
witting as ſoon as he left me for yon 
amuſement. A more ſingular one, pes 
haps, you never read. The. colonel 
© it ſeems, when he was only an enſign, | 
« with a very ſmall fortune of his own lf 
being quartered in Scotland, fell in lon 
© there with a young lady, who beſide i 
© many perſonal charms- and elegant ac- ; 
< compliſhments, had a conſiderable for 


tune in her own power; and had ſoon g 


c the happineſs to find himſelf diffin- 
© guiſhed from the numerous train of he: 
© admirers, with peculiar marks of ps 
« ſiteneſs; of which he availed himſcl 
« with ſo much ſucceſs, that in a ſhort 
time he diſtanced all his competitors 
« and .appeafed to be, evidently, the ob- 
« jeQ of her affections.— As there was 

© however, 
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however, 4 very great diſapprobation 
* between them in point of fortune, the 
© lady, being apprehenſive that he only 
© made his addreſſes to her for the ſake of 
© her money, employed a ſtratagem, in 
order to ſee if thoſe apprehenſions were 
© well founded. Accordingly, when the 
* colonel made her a viſit one morning, 
© and entered her apartment with his uſu- 
* al gaiety and good-humour, he found 
« her bathed in tears, ard ſighing as if 
© her heart would burſt.— Struck at fo 
© new a ſight, he could ſcarce believe his 
eyes. —He flew to her, and with all 
« the anxiety of a ſincere lover, intreated 
© her to tell him the cauſe of her diſqui- 
< etude, which ſeemed almoſt inſupporta- 
« ble.—She wept bitterly, and was very 
« loth to comply with his earneſt intrea- 
« ties; but after many repeated impor- 
« tunities, frequent pauſes and heſitations, 
« ſhe told him that ſhe was——ruined : 
© that by the failure of a merchant who 
© had the greateſt part of her fortune in his 

G 2 © hands, 
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© hands, ſhe was reduced to a mortifying 
© ſituation. — She delivered herſelf in ſo 
© pathetic a manner, and ſeemed to be fo 
« forcibly affected with the loſs ſhe had 
© ſuſtained, that the colonel had no doubt 
© of the truth of her narrative; but aſ- 
© ſuring her that the alteration in her 
© fortuneq made no change in his affec- 
© tion, told her in a tranſport, (which I 
am afraid few would have felt on a ſi- 
milar occaſion). that he thanked heaven 
for giving him an opportunity to prove 


N 


- 


the ſincerity of his heart; and with more 
eagerneſs than ever, preſſed her to com- 
* plete his happineſs by conſenting imme- 
« diately to the union of their hands.— 
* This generous behaviour in her lover 
© threw her into ſuch a rapture of joy, 
that ſhe. dropped the maſk direQly. 
© Her counterfeited tears inſtantly diſap- 
© peared, and the little Loves and Graces 
again played around her face —* Now 
* Six, ſaid ſhe, it is my turn to be ge- 
* nerous,, and to follow. ſo good an ex- 


oc ample. 
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« ample. You have ſufficiently proved 
« the ſincerity of your attachment to me, 
« and I ſhould tax myſelf with ingrati- 
« tude, as well as inſenſibility, did I keep 
« you a moment longer in ſuſpence.— 
«© Know then, ſir, that there is no al- 
ce teration in my fortune, for the ſake of 
<© which I thought you might have made 
« your addreſſes to me; and therefore 
cc was willing to try, by a little ſtrata- 
« gem whether you was urged to thoſe 
de addrefles by real affection, or a mer- 
« cenary paſſion.— Vou have convinced 
« me by the openneſs -of your behaviour 
4 that you was promipted by the firſt, and 
c not inſtigated by the laſt. All therefore 
4c that 1 have is too little for a man who 
« has given ſuch ſtriking proofs of the 
«« ſincerity of his paſſion, by the purity - 
c of his principles —My hand, my heart, 
« js yours.” —* No, madam, replied he, 
« with a cold, ſteady look, I can never 
« have a good opinion of the heart of 
« the woman who has deceived me; and 


83 6 there- 
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« fore to ſuch a woman will never give 
c my hand.—I have ever, from my in- 
„ fancy, paid ſuch a regard to truth, 
« that the leaſt divination from it more 
« than excites diſapprobation, it provokes 
« abhorrence. Farewell for ever. 
This ſevere reproof and final adieu had 
© ſo fatal an effect on her, that ſhe imme- 
„ diately loſt the uſe of her reaſon, and 
died ſoon afterwards in the agonies of 
« diſtration.? — Can he who occaſioned 
thoſe agonies be defended ? — Humanity 


_ ſays no.— 


Ir I had met with this ſtory in a mo- 
dern book, I ſhould have thought it fa- 


bulous ; but ſtrange as it is, I believe it 


is no fiQtion ;—for my friend was inti- 
mately acquainted with the colonel, and is 
not at all addicted to romantic narra- 
tions; though his ſtories, I muſt own, ſome- 
times ſtagger probability. Pray let me have 
your remarks on the above curious anecdote, 
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Wand tell me too, what Sophy thinks of the 


olonel's extreme delicacy,— 


By your ſaying nothing of Sophy and 
her ſwain, I ſuppoſe that matrimonial 


matters are drawing to a concluſion : and 


I hope they will meet with no bar to their 
conjugal bliſs. — Happy Sir Charles ! 
thrice happy Sophy !—I envy not your 
approaching felicity ; but I cannot think 
of its approximation without lamenting 


: my own luckleſs fate, and throwing out 


oF 
« 


as 
— 
4 

* 


a few exclamations againſt — But what 


avails empty exclamations ? — On this 
fubject, Eliza, if I expreſs myſelf with too 
much warmth, blame me not for it. 
I ſhould not deſerve your love, if while 
1 bore the interruptions to my happineſs 
Ike a philoſopher, I did not alſo feel thofe 


interruptions like a man.— 


I FREQUENTLY fhift the ſcene to pre- 
vent gloomy thoughts from preying upon 
my mind, and thereby endangering my 

Ga health ; 
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health; and the chearful converſation of my I | 
friends for a while exclude them: but us vi 
when I retire to reſt, they return with 
double force, „ making night hideous." 
I am in a miſerable muzz, and mul 
therefore lay down my pen. 


I HAVE been looking over ſome of your 
letters, and have read myſelf into good 
ſpirits again. I ſee things in a mon 
chearful light, and the flatterer Hope again 
takes full poſſeſſion of me.—By your fi- 
ther's not moleſting you with his impor. if 
tunities, I pleaſe myſelf with thinking i 
that time may make a change in his dif. i 
poſition favourable for us; and that w i 
ſhall, with his conſent, be happy in each 
other. — Whenever that joyful day ar- 
rives, the recollection of paſt diſappoint- 
ments will increaſe its feſtivity. — What 
ſtrange mortals we lovers are l Always in 
the - vapours, or forming viſionary. ſcenes. 
—But there is a. pleaſure in. caſtle-build- 
ing Which none but. caftle- builders know; 


and 
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us viſionaries by your ſolemn fellows who 
laugh at the pleaſures of imagination, I 
receive ſo much amuſement from my airy 
WW fabricks that as faſt as they fall, I raiſe 


WW vp others inſtantly in their room.—Were 


your abſence be the moſt unhappy being 


in love? have I not all the charaQeriſtic 
marks of that paſſion Hope, fear, 
doubt, deſpair, elevate, depreſs, perplex, 
and harrow me by turns, and agitate my 
heart ten thouſand ways. As I write in 


ing | 

lil. all humours, you ſee my heart in all its va- 
ch if I would. — Adieu. 

u. 


ko WARD, 


7 and notwithſtanding the ridicule thrown on 


it not for imagination, Eliza, I ſhould in 


pon earth. Do I not write as if I was 
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A 


way: — but neither Sophy nor I can bear 
the colonel's Delicacy, do you call it! 
How is that word abuſed !—No, Edward, 
if he had been a man of true delicacy, iſ 
he would have acted in a very different 
manner.— In ſhort, your ſtory ſeems to me 
ſo unnatural, that I cannot give credit to 
it.—I have the higheſt regard for thoſe 
who have a reſpect for truth; but the de- 
viation from it, in the lady's caſe, was, | 
think, a venial crime. —She had all the 
reaſon in the world, from his outward ap- 
pearance, notwithſtanding the order of 
his profeſſions, to imagine that her for- 
tune was the firſt object of his a 
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ELIz A to EDwaARD. 


coxrous ſtory, indeed A more fin 
gular anecdote never came in my i 


* 
i 
1 
1 
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therefore made uſe of an innocent 


tagem to try how far, with thoſe pro- 
ons, his actions would correſpond.— 


en both parties were ſo well ſatisfied 


each other's ſincerity, who would have 
p deQted ſo fatal a cataſtrophe ?—Y ou ſay 


t your friend's ſtories frequently ſtagger 
dbability ;—and this is, certainly, one 
his ſtaggering ſtories. — 


oY our ſuppoſition with regard to So- 
Wy and her ſwain, is perfectly right: 
Weir interviews are frequent; and from 
Wery interview they part more and more 
Weaſed with each other; ſo that they have 
very flattering proſpe& of conjugal fe- 


ity before them, from the enjoyment 
which they are at preſent cruelly de- 


ined—(I am ſure I ſhould think fo, in 


eir ſituation) — by their lingering law- 
ers —How apt we are to wiſh to accele- 
ate or retard the flight of time, as the ob- 


et we expect is n or _ 
ng — 


You 


i. 
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You may as well ſpare you exclan 


tions, and make yourſelf eaſy ; for 
Ou Edward I have news to cif 
municate, which will make you read t | 
letter with rapture.—I have told you; 
thouſand times never to diſpair.—“ Wa 
« but the news, — I am impatient-A 
<< me not burſt with ſuſpence,” — 
news then is, that my father's behaviour i 
me has of late been fo much altered, thu 
from the alteration in it, I flatter myk f 
we ſhall have both reaſon to rejoice ati i 
All his fondneſs for me ſeems to i 
returned; and if he continues in his pn 
ſent diſpoſition, -I ſhall be tempted to iſ 
new the only ſubje& on which we et 
differed. —To what to afctibe the hapff 
change in my father's temper, 1 am it. 
lofs; but that my dear aunt has had { 
conſiderable mare in it, Jam very read) 
to believe; for ſhe has, I know, taken 
great deal of pains to obviate all his ob- 
jections to our umon :—ſhe has, indeed 
been extremely kind on the occaſion, and 
exerted 
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n erted herſelf with unuſual vehemence 
Wr the is naturally of a mild, indolent 
n) in my behalf. — To her activity, 
refore, and zeal I attribute the alte- 
on! ſee; and whether it will be attend- 
vith the conſequences I wiſh for and 
es, the regard I always had for my 
. will be doubled and trebled; and 1 
i always with gratitude remember her 
:Qionate aſſiduities on my, and I will 
| Hour, account: for you are a fovourite 
5 her's, Iaſſure you; and were I to repeat 
W the handſome things ſhe has ſaid of 
» I ſhould make you intolerably vain, 
W therefore I keep them to myſelf. —— 
contented with knowing that ſhe did 
handſome things of you; and read this 
g account of · a new event if you can, 
thout capering about the room, in the 
eſſive flutter of your ſpirits; for you 
ſponding people are generally diſpoſed, 
on any ſudden gleam of joy, to expreſs 
at joy by the moſt fantaſtic geſticula- 
ns: — ſuch geſticulations therefore I ex- 
pect 
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pect from a man who is as much addi : 
to deſpondence as a mottified Method ; 
—Pray excuſe my vivacity—(you nulff 


perhaps call it levity)—at your expent 
but really I cannot check it.— Hegg 


ho !—W hat do you think that beizb.4l off 
meatts ?—Something you may be ſun P 
for we women never make uſe of atiy «ii ** 
preſſions without a meaning— [ EL. | for 

am 


monſtrous ſpirits to-day,—My heart isalff 
light as a feather ; peradventure you my 
ſay my head is ſo too.— If I thought thy 
you thought I was ——— Whither an! 
running with my pen?—If you read i 
this ſcrawl with patience, you will ou: 
do Epictetus all to nothing.— But com 
tis time to put a ſtop to this tedious tri ich 
fling, and ſo, (you know "who is tiobod 

without her and ſo I jump to a cor 

cluſion.— | | 


Your's 3 & . 


ä | 1 
did 3 
the th, 
1 MX 


pedo 
Heigl 


- ſure : 
fly a 
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P. S. I hope this letter will drive away 
all your hideous night thoughts, —When- 
ever you are in a muzz you cannot do 
better than mix with chearful compa- 
nions ; and by their converſation ſhake 
off the fogs of ſpleen.—If chearful com- 
panions; are not always ready when you 
want their enlivening aſſiſtance, books fit 


an bor rhofe purpoſes are always at hand.—1 


am rarely very much overpowered with 
vapours; but, under the preſſure of them, 
nobody relieves me ſo quickly as Signor 
Arioſto.— There is à charming hurry in 
the ideas of this ſpirited Italian, and his 
extravagancies are ſo glorious, that I 
hardly know, when I am reading his furious 
poem, whether I am on the earth or in 
the moon. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXL 


EnwarD to Er1za. 


ND fo you and Sophy have paſſe | | 

ſentence on the colonel, and bring 
him in guilty of great unkindneſs at 
leaſt, if not barbarity.—I am of your 
opinion entirely, that he was too raſh in 


his reſolutions ; and that the lady's plot 
"deſerved a very different cataſtrophe,— 


I Kors to heat ſoon of the celebration 
of thoſe nuptials which have been ſo long 
delayed, and ſhall be very glad to congra- 
tulate the amiable parties on the occa- 
fhon.— | 


Your © Oh Edward l“ gave me a great 
deal of pleaſure,—and the intelligence 
* 
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ou communicated had the effect upon me 


5 hat you imagined it would.—If a ſtran- 
| ber, unacquainted with my way of ex- 
: reſſing exceſſive joy, had broken into my 
partment during my ſaltations, he would 


ave thought I had lived upon goat's 


in —— (you rember the caprioling 
entleman in the SpeHator). — Happy, 
happy change !—long may it. continue; 
Wnd may nothing ariſe to deſtroy the good 
7 iſpoſitions your father is at preſent poſſeſſ- 


d of,—T ſhall always love your aunt for 
ttereſting herſelf ſo warmly for us, and 
ope her endeavours will be as ſucceſsful 
s they are ſincere:—ſuch kindneſs ought 
d be remmembered with gratitude, what- 
ver be the conſequence of it.—Pray 
ank her heartily, from me, for the hand- 
dme things ſhe has ſaid of me; and tell 
er I will do all in my power to merit her 
anegyricks. Why do you apologize for 
four vivacity ?— You are never, believe 
e, too lively ;— TI doat on your ſpirits, 
ind wiſh I had ſuch a flow.— However, I 

Vol. I. H am 
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am far leſs apt to fink into the horrors thy _ 
I uſed to be, and attribute the cheat 
turn of my temper to your animating 
epiſtles: to make excuſes, therefore, iu 
ſuch epiſtles, is abſolutely needleſs. 
No more of them, Eliza,—if you lon 
me: and that you do love me, have 
not received the moſt convincing proof! 
When you are in your monſtrous ſpirit, i 
you run on with your pen with ſuch uf 
agreeable rapidity, that I read what yo! 
write with a tumultuous ſatisfaction; ani 
often, throwing up my eyes to heaven, i 
out, Charming creature 1”— 


You have in a few words happily ſirod 
off the character of Ariſto.— like yout 
calling his Orlando a furious poem: tor Wl 
ſuch it certainly is.—One would think Wl tion 
our ſpirited poet wab mounted on his 
Ippogrifo, fo expeditiouſly does he tran þ 
port you from one region to another, and I this 
ſo rapidly ſkip from incident to incident cho 
By this expedition and rapidity, and the giti 
multitude 


itude 


digioufly diſtracted. 
WT the original, you have a pleaſure which thoſe 
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baaltttude of tales related almoſt in the 


ſame inſtant, the reader's imagination is 
oftly embarraſſed, and his attention pro- 


As you read him in 


who are not intimately acquainted with the 


Italian language can never receive: for no 
"A tranſlator has been able to tranſplant the wild 
Wind luxuriant graces of our poet into his 
own. We have two Engliſh verſions of the 

Orlando Furioſo.—Sir James Harrington's 


is very flat frigid, and tireſome : — Mr. 
H—s's is below criticiſm, Tha firſt has 
more of the ſpirit of his author, but the 
latter is a more faithful interpreter ; and 
though you cannot read his tranſlation 
with any delight to your ear, it is a very 
uſeful book for young beginners, as A Dic- 
tionary, for its cloſeneſs, — 


As I was tumbling the news-papers over 
this morning at the coffee houſe, a few 
thoughts darted into my head on thoſe fu- 
gitive pieces with which we are ſo plenti- 

H 2 fully 


— — 
_ - K 
. Mi 2m I: 
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fully ſupphed for the amuſement of idk 


people, and the inſtruction of thoſe wh 
read nothing elſe: for much inſtrue 
tion, if knowledge may be called fo, is u 


be acquired by theſe chronicles of ti 


times. 


An Engliſh news paper is a curioſr| 


which no other nation under the ſun pro 
duces. 'The papers of intelligence whid 
we receive from abroad are generally fille 
with ſuch dull, dry articles, that a ſtaund 
Quidnunc would ſtarve upon them, without 
the daily compoſitions of his knowing coun- 
trymen, which are kindly calculated for i 
capacities, from the higheſt to the loweſ;; 
and from the peruſal of them all men, from 
the miniſter to the mumper, may receie 
uſeſul hints Nay, we are ſo liberal d 
our advice that we give it as freely to ** 
, himſelf, as to. 


In ſhort, for wit and humour, good 


ſenſe and nonſenſe, ſcurrility and ſcandal 
wild 
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F 10h f wild projects and uſeful diſcoveries, bold 
whi : truths, bankruptcies, and bloody murders, 


true . beat the foreign gazettes all to no- 
is u ching.— 


Wu I returned from the coffee-houſe, 
bound an invitation to dine with Sir 
„ Who entertains his friends 


ion Thomas 
pro Win ſo very polite a ſtyle, that I never find 
vhick any thing at his table that I can eat.— 
61 However, I accepted of his invitation, for 
und the ſake of his company, to which I never 
thou had any objection —I am a ſhocking fel- 
-oun- ow at an elegant entertainment, and ge- 
or al {Wnerally ſtarve in the midſt of a modern 
weſt; feaſt. I have been ſo long accuſtomed to 
fron WW few diſhes, and a ſimple diet, that a 
ceine table covered in the modern taſte, though 
al d ſet off to the moſt luxurious advantage, 
_— gives me diſguſt inſtead of ſatisfaction.— 

My eye is puzzled in its choice, and my 

olfactory nerves perplexed by the variety 
good of odours ſpreading around the room. I 
mda. am not in the leaſt fond of the apparatus for a 
wild | H 3 faſhion- 
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faſhionable feaſt, but rnther chuſe to f 
down to a temperate repaſt than to an eq 
tertainment executed to the laſt degreed(if 
culinary perfection. High-ſeafond(fi' 
diſhes, like high-ſcented flowers, afford 
rich regale for à ſhort time; but the fun 
of the one, and the fragrance of the othe; 
if long continued, blunt the edge of appe 
tite, and deaden all the powers of ſenſ 
tion. — The coarſe food earned by | 
bour has a flavour which thoſe are nd 
acquainted with whoſe palates are pallel 
by meats ſauced by the hand of Luxury; 
and it has a peculiar recommendation, fot 
it never cloys by repetition.— The ſimpt 
diet never cloys us with fatiety ; but tit 


villainous compounds in the kitchens of the 
great, often introduce ſickneſs with a ſur 
feit.— | 


Poox D, by the narrowneſs0 
his circumſtances, is obliged to ſubſiſt of 
his poetical talents, which you know at 

| not 
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ot very bright; but he makes a ſhift juſt 
o keep himfelf from abſalute want, by 
he exertion of them. As he has had a 


Wiberal education, he cannot condeſcend 


to undertake, nor indeed 10 he fit for, the 
ommon employments of life; and his abi- 
ities are not of conſequence enough to 
enable him to make a figure in higher oc- 
upations. — He is therefore become an 
author by profeſſion; and by dabbling a 
little in al branches of literature, procures 
a ſcanty ſubſiſtence.— 


Hapleſs the poet, who, before he's fed, 

Muſt write, and proſtitute his pen for bread; 
Doom'd to obey a publiſher's decrees, 

And vapid verſes impotently ſqueeze. 

Far, far more happy is the toiling ſwain, 
Who works, without the labour of the brain ; 
Who never knows the griefs which poets feel, 
Hawking about—Parnaſſus——for a meal ;— 
But ſoundly ſleeps upon a flinty bed, h 
Without or cares or couplets in his head, — 
By verſe few men have been to riches rais d, 
And for their numbers, paid, as well as prais'd : 

H 4 Pope 
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Pope ſtands alone on the poetic liſt, 

Who the plain road of plodding proſe nen 
miſt; 

But like a bookſeller his bargains made, 

And laughed at all the Lintots of the trade. 


War a medly have I written} 
Eliza, tis my turn now to petition for: 
patient peruſal. —Pray take your revenge 
the next time you write, and ſend mes 
crouded a ſheet. You cannot be too co 


pious.— 


EDWARD. 


no1 
| — | you 

P. S. I beg you would inform Mm ug 
B—, that Mr. Oakley's boarding ſchool, a 
Bow, is the only place for the educatiot 5 
of young ladies; for ©* methods are uſed wit 
there to dignify their ſentiments without I 
ſeverity.” — ae 
kno 

qua 

cont 


LET. Ba 


Mrs. 


ol, at 


;thout 


LET- 
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EE 


LETTER XXII. 


* 
ELIZ A to EDwARD. 


1 am I glad that my lively 


letters give you ſo much pleaſure. I 
have been lately in ſuch extraordinary ſpirits, 
thatI was afraid I ſhould overpower you 
with them; but you encourage me 10 lay 
no reſtraint upon them: you tell me that 
you wifh you had ſuch a flow.—By your 
laſt letter you feem to be in no want of 
vivacity; and I hope nothing will happen 
to damp it.— My aunt is quite delighted 
with you, and hears all the paſſages I read 
to her with the utmoſt ſatisfaction.ä— Oh! 
ſhe is an excellent woman: — you don't 
know half her worth,—Very few are ac- 
quainted with her real value; for ſhe is 
contented with doing good without oſten- 
tation, She make no ſhining figure in 

"0 
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the world, but ſhe is truly illuſtrious not- 
withſtanding. — | 


Wr agree, I find, very will about the 
mad Italian poet; and your character of him 
is a good ſupplement to my little ſketch.— 
Harrington's tranſlation is, as you ſay, very 
tireſome.— I never could go through it. 
— Mr. H—s's I have never ſeen; nor, 
from your account, do I deſire to peruſe 
it. 


Your obſervations on Engliſh news- 
papers made me ſmile ; and when I came to 
your bundle of B's, I laughed out. 
You will ſay I am very minute in my re- 
marks; but it is a way I have ſometimes; 
—pray excuſe it. — I have juſt been 
reading the work of a very eircumſtantial 
author, who, being a favourite, has in- 
fected me, I believe; for I find in myſelf 


a wonderful tendency to take notice of 


little particulars, which, at another time, 
I ſhould in all probability paſs over.— 


WHEN | 


t- 
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Wurx I read of your invitation to Sir 
Thomas's table, Poor Edward, faid I, 
« what a day diſt thou paſs ?“ and could 
not help recollecting thoſe beautiful lines in 
one of Pope's moral epiſtles, occaſioned by 
a ſituation not much unlike yours ; for he 
complains of being complaiſantly helped 
to all he hated. —As you have Pope's 
Works, I need not crowd my letter 


with a long quotation, but beg you 
would turn to the deſcription he gives of 
his entertainment at Cannons,— unleſs 
you remember it ſo thoroughly as not to 


forget a line of it; for the whole is charm- 


- 


ingly worked up.—— That word Can- 
nons /—— how powerful, Edward, is a 
ſingle word ?—Tt ſtrikes me in a particu- 


lar manner, and calls up a train of re- 
flections on the emptineſs and inſtability 
of all human grandeur. Who can ſurvey 
the ſpot where once triumphant ſtood that 


ſuperb edifice, at once recolleQing its 
riſe and its deſtruction, without ſuch re- 
flections ? They will inſtanteniouſly force 

them- 
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themſelves upon the mind of the contem. 
platiſt.— 


A pooR poet is certainly a very pitiable 
ob ect; and you have juſtly repreſented the 
ploughman as a happier being. Scrib- 


ſeems to 
be a malignant diſorder in the literary 


bling, — eſpecially rhyming, 


world ; and the minor poets of the age are 
very buſy in ſpreading the infection. 
Never was bad poetry, or proſe run mad, 
which you will, circulated with more fury. 
I heartily pity the Monthly Reviewers, 
who are obliged to drudge thro* ſo many 
pages of inanity, in order to give their opi- 
nions of them ; and wonder not that they 
treat the majority of authors with all the 
ſeverity of criticiſm. If men without abi- 
lities will thruſt themſelves into the rank 
of literature, they can expect no quarter; 
nor do they deſerve it.— 


CnARLESs and his wife are the happieſt 
people in the world—every where but at 
1 | home; 
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home; and are the moft agreeable people 
in the world to every body—but to each 
other. 'They have ſo exquiſite an averſion 
to matrimony that whenever they meet 
a very ſpirited converfation enſues in the 
moſt acrimonious ſtyle, but perfectly po- 
lite. —_As they have both good capaci- 
ties, and have both received a liberal 
education, they reproach each other with 
great elegance of expreſſion; and in all 
their dialogues of altercation. their lan- 
guage is always claſſically ſatirical. 


Now I am upon matrimony, I muſt tell 
you that old H— makes himſelf more | 
and more ridiculous every day, by the 
manner in which he treats his young wife; 
who, I think, deſerves the mortifications 
ſhe meets with, for throwing herſelf away 
upon ſuch a wretch. He is the moſt ab- 
ſurd fellow I ever knew.—He takes great 
pleaſure in ſeeing her dreſſed in the height 
of the faſhion, and even grudges no ex- 


pence for ſplendid ornaments :—but when 
ſhe 
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ſhe is tricked out fit to appear in a draw: 
ing-room, he locks her up in her own 
room, that no body may ſee her but him- 
ſelf — This room of hers is crowded with 
piQures of all his miſtreſſes, to which he 
frequently makes her attend, and inſulu i 
her with their ſuperior beauty.—W ould 
ſuch an oddity as this be tolerated upon 
the ſtage ?—No ſurely ;—it would be an 
affront to the audience to bring ſuch ; 
character before them 


* 


SOPHY'S marriage is now moſt diſagree- 
ably delayed. —The dear girl was taken 
ſuddenly ill this morning; and, from 
certain ſymptoms, we are afraid of the 
ſmall- pox; the more afraid are we of that 
ſhocking diſtemper, becauſe the apprehen- 


ſion of it is ſo dreadful to herſelf. —Adiev. thi 
tet 

ELIZ A. he 
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LETTER XXIII. 


EbwaRD to ELIZZ A- 


e Sophy |—I wiſh you may be 
alarmed without reaſon; for if what 


you fear ſhould come to paſs, you will 
have too much reaſon to dread the conſe- 
quences.—I am impatient to know farther 
about her, at this critical juncture, and 
hope you have been deceived in the ſymp- 
toms, | 


You juſtly complain of the ſcribblers of 
the preſent age.—Pope found the wri- 
ters of his time very troubleſome, when 
he wrote this couplet : 


For thoſe who cannot write, and thofe who can, 
All rhyme and fcraw}, and ſeribble to a man. 


A $INGLE 
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A SINGLE word, as you rightly obſerve; 
is very powerful, and I wonder not that 
Cannons furniſhed food for contemplatioi; 
—To think, after having read the ani- 
mated deſcription of Lord Timon's villa, 
full of falſe magnificence, without either 
ſenſe or taſte, that 


Deep harveſts bury all his pride had plannd; 
and that 

laughing Ceres re-aſſumes the land; 
muſt indeed give one a very mean opinion 
of the Timons of the age, who build their 


fame on as falſe a foundation; who forget, 
amidſt their works of magnificence, this 


plain precept, 
'Tis uſe alone that /andifies expetice—' 


You have with a few ſtrokes given 4 


very lively deſcription of a miſerable 


couple: I ſhould like, methinks, to overs 
hear 
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hear a few: dialogues of theirs, when they 
are in the fiery mood, high ſeaſoned with 
Attic ſalt : a pair of claſſical ſcolds muſt 
make charmin 8 converſation between 
them.— 


Y ov juſtly obſerve, that the beg den 
of ſuch a character as old H. upon the ſtage; 
would be an affront to the audience. To 
a modern audience it would; but our anceſ- 
tors were not ſo ſqon affronted at their thea- 
trical repreſentations. We are ever com- 
plaining of the want of new charaQers, and 
yet give np encouragement to an ay to 
bring them forward to our Now. To the 
caprice therefore of taſte, not the want 
of ofiginal chargQers, « or of authors pol: 
ſeſſed. of talents to groupe thoſe charaQers 
together, is the preſent decline of humour 
in comedy ta be attributed. The drama- 
tic reputation of Blukeſpear and Johnſon 
is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that their groſſeſt 
abſurdities are tolerated; but a poet of this 
age, eramped with the ſhackles of criticifm, 

Tk L-.-. 1 if 
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if he boldly deviates from the common 


track, meets with no quarter : his motto 
muſt be, 46 CorreQly dull.“ 


SQPHY runs in my head.—I can't help 
being uneaſy on her account : I feel for 
vou, Eliza, becauſe I know your friend- 
ſhip for her is too great to let you be in- 
different either to her pleaſures or he 
pains.—Vour ſenſibility is equally alive; 
but I am afraid, from that tenderneſs of 
diſpoſition, your enjoyments bear no pro- 
portion to your ſufferings. But from that 
diſpoſition, you are ſo amiable in my eyes, 
that I would not wiſh to have you diveſt 
| ed of it: for tenderneſs does honour to 
| muman nature; and he whoſe ſtony heart 
bs void of that, 


| Is fit for 38 ſtratagems and ſpoils— 
l - Let no fuch man be truſted. — ' 


| SHAKES PEAR levels this caution again 
the man who is not pleaſed with the con- 
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cord of ſweet ſounds; and ſurely the ſame 
caution may be urged againſt him who 1s 


totally devoid of tender ſenſations.— 


That Shakeſpear himſelf was moved with 
ſuch ſounds, and melted with ſuch ſenſa- 
tions, the many harmonious and humane paſ- 
ſages in his writings ſufficiently convince us. 


You don't know how much I am enter- 
tained with your remarks on the books you 
read, and the characters which come in 
your way. To thoſe who, like us, are 
not contented with a ſuperficial ſurvey of 
the frſt or the laſt,” every book and every 
character we meet with affords matter 
for ſpeculation: and your ſpeculative people 
never want employment. —Objedts which 
are unnoticed by common eyes, engage 
theirs; and from incidents diſregarded by 
the bulk of mankind, they extract a great 
deal of food for the buſy mind.—That 
ſpeculative people are inclined to be a- 
muſed with trifles, is indeed a truth not to 


de conteſted ; but if thoſe trifles lead to no 


1 2 ſerious 


| 

| 

| 
| | 4 
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ſerious confequences, the ſpeculatiſt has 
no reafon to be aſhamed of his ruling paſ- 
fion, notwithſtanding the ſevere ſarcaſms 
which the very aQtive ſpirits of the age 
throw out againſt him; —reſtleſs ſpirits, 
who cannot bear their own thoughts, and 
are therefore never happy but when they 
are diſturbing the peace of ſociety with 
their activities. 


Inavs juſt looked over what I have 
written, and wonder at myſelf for running 
on with fo much puerility and prolixity. 
I am abſolutely tired with reading 
my own trite refleQions, unimportaii 
conjetures, and irregular digreflions: 
for the firſt and ſecond, I ought to make 
fome apology ; but the laſt are allowable 
in compoſitions of this kind; wherein the 
writer may fly from ſubject to ſubjeQ, ac- 
cording to the various humours he is in 
while he is engaged in them, with the de- 
fultory rapidity of a Sterne ; the moſt 
2 rapid writer of the preſent age. 
abounding 


re! 
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abounding with immethodical authors. 
Yet thoſe authors have their admirers, and 
their works circulate. rare encouragement 
for me, Eliza, if ever I ſhould be ſeized 
with a paſſion for publication, and long to 
ſee myſelf introduced into the literary 
world.— 


You may be ſure, by all this trifling, 
that my mind is perfectly at eaſe ;—it is 
as eaſy as it can be in your abſence — 
But though I am deprived of the compa- 
nion, I receive great delight from the cor- 
reſpondent. 


'Your's, &c. 
k 
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LETTER XXIV. 


EL1ZA to EDpwarD. 


Or all your letters, the laſt is not 

leaſt in my eſteem; by filling your 
ſheet ſo full, you greatly leſſen that te- 
diouſneſs which I always feel in the dull i in- 
tervals while our letters are upon the road. 
——On the contents of the lf? letter | 
feaſt till another arrives, and read every 
paſſage in it over and over with new de- 


light, unleſs there is any thing in it to oc- 
caſion a different ſenſation. — Your di- 


greſſive manner of writing is exceedingly 


agreeable to me; and as I am ſure you 
will never ſoar-into the regions of rhapſo- 
dy, you cannot be too rapid and immetho- 
dical :—but you pay no compliment to 


ine taſte of the age, when you ſay it a- 
bounds 
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bounds with immethodical authors.—In 
familiar epiſtles a looſe, rambling way of 
writing is more than pardonable; it is 
pleaſing ; but there is no excuſe for thoſe 
who hurry their half-digeſted thoughts to 
the preſs, and from an exceſs of vanity, 
glory in their imperfections: I ſay glory; 
for a man muſt have an uncommon ſhare 
of ſelf- ſatisfaction, before he can think 
himſelf of conſequence enough to attract 
public attention, and to merit public 
admiration, with the crudities of his 
brain. But of theſe ſelf-ſatisfied authors 
there is a plentiful crop in your, crowded 
metropolis; and you, who are in the 
midſt of them, are, I doubt not, much 
diverted with their feeble efforts to render 
themſelves immortal by their writings. — 
Every vain man is a laughable creature; 
but certainly a vain author is doubly ridi- 


culous ;—becauſe more extenſively ſo.— 


Don't you think me very pert and pre- 
ſuming, thus to © exalt myſelf in the 
* chair of criticiſm,” as a certain pompous 

| 14 writer 
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writer ſays, and deliver my opinion in f 
c | « oo * 2 N of 


intend to huddle them ſo 2 to wad 
other, not being violently fonidof alli teration; 
but they would come together, and! hop 
they won't tire your tongue to pronounce 
them.—You often tell me how much you 
are pleaſed with my vivacity ;—and I be- 


lie ve you ſpeak from your heart, becauſe 


you never deceived me: but I wiſh thi 
letter of mine may not make you think 
me extravagantly alert with my pen; for | 
feel a ſtrange deſire to run on with prodi- 
gious celerity and ſpeed z two words for 
the ſame thing; but we women are very 
fond of fynonymous terms. Am I not 
provokingly in ſpirits to-day, Edward? 
Come, confeſs the 'truth ; I won't be angry 
with you;—can I? Whata ort quere? and 
therefore ſoon anſwered. Swift was often 
heard to ſay, © When I fit down to write 
« a letter, I never lean upon my elbow, 
ce till I have finiſhed it. In this parti- 

culer 
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n F cular I follow the Dean's example. Per- 
e haps you will tell me, that if I leaned that 


way more, my letters would be more cor- 
ret. Granted; but are they not, as I 
ſtudy for no particular phraſes, or poliſhed 


on; 
oj paragraphs, the truer repreſentations of 
* my mind ?— And do you not prefer one 


line from the heart, to a thouſand from the 
head ?—I know you do,— 


Ax k you not ſurpriſed that I have not 
yet mentioned Sophy, concerning whoſe 
health I was ſo much alarmed in my laſt 
Wetter ? She bas the ſmall-pox, but in ſo very 
> favourable a manner, that I believe her 


2 conflitution will not be ſpoiled, nor her 
: charms impaired by that frightful diſtem- 


per, ſo often fatal to the features and com- 
plexion.— Sir Charles behaves like an 
angel upon the occaſion, and plainly proves 
by the whole courſe of his behaviour, that 
it is not the tincture of a {kin alone that 
he admires,—He is not one of thoſe 


Who 
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Who only prize the beauteous ſhell, 
But flight the inward gem. 


I nope, however, in a ſhort time to tel 
you that Sophy is very near as handſome 
as ſhe was before the attack upon her 
beauty; for, in ſpite of all out ſpeeche 
about the gem within, we cannot but 
wiſh to have that gem well-ſef. 


I ac very glad that the remarks I make 
on the books I read, and the characters 
meet with, afford you ſo much amuſe- 
ment. By having ſo ſtrong a turn for ob- 
ſervation, I am never idle? the time neve 
hangs heavy on my hands, but when 
1am waiting for your anſwers : if the poſt 
man happens to ſtay a minute beyond his 
uſual hour, I am too much in the fidgetz 
to attend to any thing. Like all other im- 


patient people, I make no allowance for 


unavoidable delays; and ſometimes during 
the commotion of my ideas, tax my Ed- 


ward with forgetfulneſs, — I am very 
ready, 
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eady, you ſee, to unboſom myſelf. —Y es, 

Edward, you know each emotion of my 

heart ; I tell you freely all my feelings, 
ud receive great pleaſure from the com- 
munication of them, becauſe I firmly be- 
lieve that the emotions of your heart are 
communicated with equal freedom. After 
this declaration, then, can you be ſurpriſed 
that I am anxious for your letters; or be 

angry with me for accuſing you of tardi- 
ef in the diſpatch of them? Anxiety is 
inſeparable from affection; to that there- 
fore impute all my little uneaſineſſes, and 
let that make the diſcloſure of them par- 
donable.— As much as I love to correſ- 
pond with you, I heartily wiſh our correſ- 
pondence was at an end; for I have a 
thouſand things to ſay to you, which I 
can't commit to paper; and very probable 
tis that I ſhould talk a great deal of non- 
ſenſe :--but though a certain poet ſays, that 
* nonſenſe itſelf is eloquence in love,” he 


undoubtedly meant that kind of nonſenſe 
which 


. 
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which is never to be written.— Now, to { 
down and write nonſenſe will never do- 


There is no living without a little of it vWF 
converſation z but if it is genuine, the lei 
particle of it will loſe its ſpirit by repet WF 


tion. Second-hand nonſenſe is the ſadde 
ſtuff in the world. And ſo, for fear 
ſhould run into the very folly I am railing 
againſt, farewel. | | 
EL1zA, 


P. S. Tam glad your mind is ſo perfe& 
iy eaſy, and hope nothing will deſtroy it 
tranquility again. — With regard to our 
ſeparation, we have, I think, partly by ne- 
ceſſity and partly by philoſophy, reaſoned 
ourſelves into reſignation to our lot ; and [ 
am ſtrongly inclined to believe, that by pa- 


tience and perſeverance, we ſhall ſurmount 
all the difficulties which retard the com- 


pletion of our deſires ; becauſe thoſe de- 
fires are bounded by diſcretion. Were we 
unreaſon- 
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— Wnreaſonable in our wifhes, we ſhould not 
it k : deſerve to have them gratified, I hope 
er wiſhes are reaſonable ; but, in ſhort, we 
peti re ſuch poor ſhort-ſighted mortals, and 
dow ſo little what we want, that I am 
ar | moſt afraid to wiſh for any thing. The 


a moraliſt to enlarge upon; but I doubt 


end not but with our lives,— 


Wravity of human wiſhes is a fine ſubject for 


Wit is an incurable vanity, for our wiſhes 


LET- 


A 
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LETTER XXV. 
EDwanrp to ELIIZz A. 


ELL done, my lovely, lively cr: 
reſpondent : run away as rapidy 

as you will with your nimble fingers, you 
cannot run too faſt, —The faſter you run 
with your pen, the more pleaſure you giv 
me: for without ſuch readineſs of thought, 
and facility of expreſſion, letters are lan- 
guid things, and time is but thrown awaſ 
in writing them.—I am glad you don't 
lean on your elbow, for I have (with Pope) 


a mortal averſion to what they call a fine 
letter.—T always ſuſpe& that the writer 


of ſuch letters have the preſs before them, 
and pleaſe themſelves with thinking how 
pretty this period, and that reflection, 
would appear in print. Now thoſe who 


pleaſe 
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leaſe themſelves in this way, Eliza, muſt 
ite with reſtraint, and check the effu- 
ons of the heart, while they are hunting 
after choice words to dreſs their thoughts 
lin ; reſembling thoſe painters who lay 
more ſtreſs on colouring than expreſſion. | 


I am truly rejoiced to hear that Sophy 
has the ſmall-pox in ſo favourable a man- 
ner, and admire the behaviour of Sir 
Charles upon the occaſion; I did indeed 
expect ſuch behaviour from ſo deſerving 
a man, who will, I am ſure, always prize 
the gem beyond the ſbell.— By the way, 
that is a very agreeable ballad from which 
you extracted your couplet: I recollected 
it immediately, and dipped into the third 
volume of Dodſley's Poems, where I read 
the whole with new pleaſure ; for I had 
forgot it. 


I am glad the time never hangs heavy 
on your hands; you certainly take the 
beſt methods to prevent its ever being irk- 
ſome. 
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ſome.— With the taſte you have fil 


reading, and your turn for obſervatia 
you haye few opportunities to complain 


the tediouſneſs of time. — As to you 


fidgets, when the poſtman is not ſo quick 
as you Wiſh him to be, I can eaſily 4 
count for them; being often in the ſan: 
way myſelf, while I fret at the lingering d 
a letter-carrier.—All true lovers, I he. 
lieve, in our fituation, have pretty nearh 
the ſame feelings, the ſame fidgets- 
Anxiety, as you juſtly obferve, is inſeps 
rable from affection; and they give the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the laſt, who difcovet 
the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of the firſt— e 
have reaſoned ourfeſvs, you ſay, into 1. 
Ggnation to our lot; we have fo, but we 


cannot reafon ourſelves out of ſenfibility 


— The Stoics, with all their boaſting 
and affected apathy, felt the force of pak 
ſions which they were aſhamed. to ow, 
and which they could not, with all thei 
oppoſition to nature, extinguiſh. * What 
a ridiculous attempt {-— 


Nor. 
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| NoTwiTHSTANDING what you ſay 


about the vanity. of human wiſhes, I 


heartily wiſh that TI could hear from 
your lips ſome of thoſe nonſenſical things 


Wwhich you will not convey to me in a 


letter: for I doubt not but our nonſenſe 
would agree very well together. — It 
would not perhaps be entertaining to a 


W third perſon, becauſe a third perſon, by not 
being intereſted in it, would think it quite 


inſipid, if not unintelligible.— 


LA going to make you ſtare.— Mrs. 
G— is grown a violent carder; nothing 
but ſhuffle and cut —Would you believe 
it? Even ſhe has routes; by which ſhe 
very juſtly expoſes herſelf to the ridicule of 
thoſe dear friends who crowd to her little 
lodging, on purpoſe to enjoy a hearty 
laugh when they go home.—When peo- 
ple with ſcanty / incomes attempt to put 
themſelves on* a footing with their ſu- 
periors in fortune, they deſerve all the 


contempt they meet with, — Mrs. G 


Vo! I. K ſtarves 


* 


2 ridiculous: attempt - 
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reading, and your turn far ob heran Bou 
you haye few opportunities to complain of 2 
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| NoTwiTHSTANDING what you ſay 
about the vanity. of human wiſhes, I 
heartily wiſh that 1 could hear from 
your lips ſome of thoſe nonſenſical things 
which you will not convey to mein a 
letter: for I doubt not but our nonſenſe 
would agree very well together. — It 


would not perhaps be entertaining to a 
third perſon, becauſe a third perſon, by not 
being intereſted in it, would think it quite 
inſipid, if not unintelligible.— 


I am going to make you ſtare.— Mrs. 
G— is grown a violent carder ; nothing 
but ſhuffle and cut Would you believe 
it? Even ſhe has routes; by which ſhe 
very juſtly. expoſes herſelf to the ridicule of 
thoſe dear friends who crowd to her little 
lodging, on purpoſe to enjoy a hearty 
laugh when they go home.—When peo- 
ple with ſcanty: incomes attempt to put 
themſelves. on* a footing with their ſu- 
periors. in 'fortune, they deſerve all- the 


contempt they meet with, — Mrs. G 
Vor I, K ſtarves 
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ſtar ves herſelf at home, in order to make ; 
pitiful figure abroad ; for with all her ef. 
forts to appear of conſequence, the ſhabby 
gentility of her whole appearance di- 
covers at firſt ſight the narrowneſs of her 
circumſtances; and the accompaniment 
of airs and graces, of which you know 
ſhe has a plentiful ſtock, marks her 4 
proper object for the hand of ſcorn to 
point his flow and moving finger at,” 
—She lodges at preſent at a barber's: 
with only one maid, ſhe has two rooms, 
—if rooms they may be called, —on the 
firſt floor, with a dark cloſet, into which 
ſhe crams herſelf every night, in order to 
keep her apartments for company.—She 
had an immenſe route the other night ; and 
who do you think enadied the part of a 
footman ?—Only one of the dirty boys 
out of the ſhop. I ſay an immenſe route, 
dor there were two tables; one in each 
room; and I do aſſure you it was Mrs. 
G—s crowded night; for ſhe had a deren 

| 3 | dear 
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N alar friends who came to ſhuffle away the 


evening with her.— 


THERE is no keeping the beft company in 
town without playing at cards; for which 
reaſon, as I am nobody at that diverſion, 
I find it difficult to meet with companions 
of my own complexion. — The love of 
play is now the univerſal paſſion, not 
the love of fame, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt. In every houſe in town, eſpecially 
in polite families, the matiners of the par- 
lour are cloſely copied in the kitchen; 


the ſame follies repeated, and the ſame 
vices indulged. — A friend of mine hu- 


morouſly enough calls a kitchen- card- 
party a ſubterraneous route : and very often 


in the ſame houſe the ſimilitude of man- 


ners is ſo great, that while the well-dreſſed 


company above are exhibiting all the in- 
ternal paſſions to which human nature 


| is too prone, their faithful repreſentatives 


in the lower regions are playing the devil 
K 2 with 
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with as much ſpirit and politeneſs.—l oſta 
think of an old comedy, entitled and called, 
« A Mad World, my Maſters ;”” and ofta 
mutter to myſelf thoſe emphatical word, 


when I review the manners of the preſent 


age, which abounds with ſcenes ani 
characters for the entertainment of the 


laughing philoſopher.— Adieu. 


EDwagn, 


LET- 
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LETTER XXVI. 


ELIZ A to EDWARD. 


* T is very plain, I think, that I write 


without having the preſs before my 
eyes: and that I have no ambition to ap- 


pear in print,—1 take the firſt words 
that occur to expreſs my thoughts, when 
I ſit down to communicate thoſe thoughts 
to you ; but were I to ſend a letter to 
ſome very accurate people, who would 
ſtart at an unclaſſical expreſſion, I ſhould 
certainly lean upon my elbow more than 
once before I finiſhed it. 


Sorny mends every day.—Sir Clues 
is every thing ſhe can wiſh him.— 


MIC. 
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Mxs. G— a carder ?—=You make m grov 
ſtare, indeed! — Well, I never though | 
ſhe would have rendered herſelf ſo er | 
tremely ridiculous, by ſacrificing the littl 
ſubſtance ſhe has to the ſhrine of Faſhion, MW 
—Her income, though ſcanty, is ſufficient | 
for the decencies of life; but if ſhe wil 
ever abridge herſelf of thoſe to make 1 
falſe figure in the world, ſhe muſt un- 
doubtedly appear in a moſt laughable 
light, and furniſh out curious ſcenes for 
the merriment of her friends. With what 
ſtrange charaQers does every corner of 
the world abound ! and how But it is 
to no purpoſe to pour out a heap of re- 


flections on the follies and vices of man- w. 
kind. — Every little ſcribbler now- a- dan te 
has a ſtroke at them; and the moſt emi- Wi * 


nent writers are neither able by railing or 
reaſon to remove them.—** To mend the 
« world's a vaſt deſign,” ſays the inge- 
nious author of the Spleen.—A vaſt deſign 
truly: but, perhaps, both the follies and 
the vices of which we complain, would 

grow 


e i 
ugh Wi 
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vided he is not too perſonal in the applica- 
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grow more enormous, if they were not 
now and then ſmartly laſhed by the rod 
of ſatire.— I look upon a ſatiriſt, therefore, 
as a very uſeful member of ſociety, pro- 


tion of his correctives.— To return to Mrs 
G—: I was vaſtly diverted with your 


manner of diſplaying her ſhifts to make a 
ſhow, and ſhall often think of the dark 


cloſet and the barber's boy.— I once had 
a good opinion of her underſtanding ; but 


from the ſudden alteration in her domeſtic 
maneuvres, the poor woman's intelleQs 
are certainly deranged. However, let her 
intellects be ever ſo much diſordered, ſhe 
will find people enough in your mad me- 
tropolis to keep her in countenance, 


Adieu. 


ELIZ A. 
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LETTER XXVn. 


EpwWwARD to ELIZA. 


| apa no complaints to make againſt, 
the contents of your laſt letter, except 
the brevity of it.—I cannot help noti- 
fying my diſappointment. You © ſeemed 
to be in ſo fine a humour for writing, that 
expected a very. long epiſtle; but you 
damped my expectations with your adien, 
half an hour before I warited! to ſee that 
pious concluſion. Piaus do you ſay? Ves, 
Eliza; ſplit the word, and you will not 
think my epithet improper.—l hope you 
will make me amends in your next. 


ComiNne home laſt night about duſk, 


I tumbled over a bundle of papers ; which, 
by 
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: by the glimmering of a*lamp near me, ap- 
W peared. to be of the literary kind; and 
WT every thing in that way always rivets my 


W :ttention.—T hurried them therefore into 


W my pocket, in hopes of being amuſed with 
he peruſal of them; and very much 
| amuſed I have been with them, though 
the collection only conſiſted of hints, 
| ketches and fragments, on various ſub- 
jets, in verſe and proſe, —The following 
extracts will, I believe, afford you ſome en- 
tertainment; and if they do, I will now 
and then tranſcribe a few pieces from the 
ame hand. — 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS. 


« TAE abſurdity of celebrating Lord 
“% Mayor's Day at the dulleft, ' darkeſt, 
« part of the year, is obvious to every 
** body; and hundreds have reaſon to re- 
{© member it afterwards, by the diſorders | 
* they contract while they are gazing, ex- 

| 60 poſed 
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«« poſed to foul air, at the tawdry cava. 
% cade.—One would think that the fir 
% Lord Mayor had been an apothe iſ 


& Cary.” — 
— —t—vt \ 


£ Dark authors will ſoon be forgotten; 
“ for oblivion is the natural conſequence 
a obſcurity He who writes not to 
* the underſtanding, will make no im- 
« preſſion on the memory; for how can 
c the mind retain that which it cannot 


% comprehend ?” 


«© WHrenT ſee half a dozen pavioursin 
« a cold morning, toſſing about their | 
« flints with vigour, and toſſing down 
* their porter with alacrity ; and when | 
«© ſee at the ſame time their idle maſter, 
« who ſtands freezing and fretting to 
« make them mind what they are about, 
] look on the former as very enviable 

t fellows, 


the- 


eater eto OE 
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&« fellows, and on the latter as a pitiable 
& objeQ.” — 


— — — 


* DRYDEN, in his dedication prefi x- 
« ed to his Virgil, complains of the ſtately 
« fuſtian, and lefty childiſhneſs, in ſome of 
« the pompous tragedies written by his 
« cotemporaries. Nothing ſays he, but 
© nature can give a ſincere pleaſure. I 
« am ſincerely of his opinion; but what 
«© ſevere ſtrokes are theſe againſt his own 
« plays, particularly thoſe beroical com- 
« poſitions, full of heroical nonſenſes 
{© and the falſe ſublime, which are juſtly 
ridiculed in the Rehearſal? Dryden was 
« famous for ſuch ſarcaſms againſt him- 
« ſelf, His prefaces and. dedications 
« abound with abſurdities, inconſiſtencies, 
% and contradictions; dogmatical aſſer- 
* tions and boyiſh conceits. intermixed 
at the ſame time with pertinent reflec- 
* tions, uncommon obſervations, ſolid 
ff learning, and ſound criticiſm. There 


* 


* 
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never was perhaps a more unequi 
writer—But his inequality muſt rz 
ther be imputed to want of time than 
want of talents :—if he had been in 
affluent circumſtances he would not, | 


truſt, have permitted ſo many crudities 
to be publiſhed.” 


——— —— 


* Wx take wonderous pains to conceal 
our failings and our faults, but are 
very little inclined to* correct them. 
We often, indeed, by thoſe pains make 
them more apparent, as men in liquor 
render themſelves doubly ridiculous by 
the efforts they make to convince u 
of theif ſobriety.—When we attempt to 
deceive others, we often give them al 
advantage over us, with they would 
not have had without our alarming 


their ſuſpicion,” 


Ir 


18 
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« Ir men ſtated their wants by their 
« reaſon, they would be happy : but while 


« their wiſhes are meaſured by their fan- 
« cy, how can felicity be their lot?“ 


Or ſuch detached pieces, Eliza, does my 
collection conſiſt; and if you like what 
I have tranferibed, a ſecond part, when 


I am not in a humour for compoſition, 
ſhall wait on you.— The perufal of the 


above thoughts may perhaps furniſh you 
with ſeveral additional hints on the ſub- 
jeas the author has touched upon; and I 
thould be very glad to ſee his out. lines 


filled up by your hand. — 


Brix c in a poetical, or rather rhyming 
mood this morning, I ſcratched off a brace 
of epigrams, which will perhaps amuſe 
Jou, as you are partial to all my little per- 


formances of this kind. 
| On 
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On the Works of ADpD1sSON. 


On ev'ry ſubject, mirthful or ſublime, 
In num'rous proſe, blank verſe, or flowing 


rhyme, As cl 

In copious Abpisox we always meet Pleal 

Senſe join'd with ſound, the uſeful and the And 
ſweet. 

From him the Tatler may be taught the way 

To charm bright circles of the young and gay; orde 

Spectator of the world in all its ſhapes, forg 

No part his wide ſurveying eyes eſcapes; ſelf 

the 


By him the Lover may with happy art, 
Find a quick paſſage to the female heart; 


And the fair ward in him will ever find 
A friend impartial, and a Guardian kind. 


His chaſte corrected works at once impart 
Food to the mind, and phyſic to the heart : 
And they who keep his poliſh'd page in view, 
uuproye their manners and their morals too.— 


On 


Yi 


n 
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On the Gex1us of SWIFT. 


In Swirr we humour, wit, and ſatire, find, 
Wich caſe and vigour happily combin'd : 


Like a bright day in winter, ſhines the Dean, 

As clear, as bright, as cutting and as keen ; 

Pleaſure and pain at once he does impart ; 

And with his ſplendor charms us while we 
ſmart.— 


InAvz crowded my ſheet ſo full, in 
order to ſet you a good example, don't 
forget to follow it—that I have left my- 
ſelf but juſt room enough to finiſh with 


the uſl ual concluſion of 
Your's, &c. 


EDWARD. 


End of the FiRs T VoLume. 


